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jiEste No Es Toro! 


HEN you want a job out at a certain time, you want it 
and when BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY promises de- 
livery you will get it, and that is no "BULL." 





The appearance of the B. C. CO. labelled package on the cus- 
tomer's desk means that BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY has de- 
livered a job on time and has produced it to the highest standards 
of quality. 

Most of our customers see proofs only. That, they say, is enough 
for them, for a proof from BARNES-CROSBY is all the word im- 
plies. Our plates are faithful reproductions of your "copy'’ and 


our proofs are honest renditions of the plates. 
@ This is the Spans — BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY combines the happy medium of 


picturesque North the ability to produce, the facility to deliver, and the will to please, 


America idiom, e e ° ° ° ° 
“This is no Bulli at a price which most certainly is consistent with results. 


LearmesCasby Company 


ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS « PHOTO ENGRAVINGS COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
225 N. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. ° TELEPHONE FRANKLIN 7601 
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Heavy Advance Bookings! 


1100 already booked for 
these three cruises to the 


ROTARY INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 
June 9-14, 1940 


Rio de Janeiro 


There are many reasons why all 
Rotary is rallying for next sum- 
mer’s convention. Three crack 
liners have been selected to carry 
delegates to this beautiful city. 

The ship you choose will be 
your hotel throughout the voy- 
age. ..a hotel that floats through 
tranquil seas to glamorous ports 
of the West Indies and South 
America...that offers relaxation, 
play and superb food in a bracing 
salt-sea atmosphere... a_ hotel 
whose every guest is your con- 
genial companion! 

It is not too early to plan for 
this month-or-more of good fun 
and good fellowship. Heavy 
advance bookings point to the 
wisdom of reserving wow. Full 
information from: 

1940 Transportation Committee 
ROTARY INTERNATIONAL 

587 Fifth Avenue, New York 











By American Republics Liner 
“ARGENTINA” 
From New York May 17 to: 

BARBADOS 

RIO de JANEIRO (2 calls) 

SANTOS (2 calls) 

BUENOS AIRES 

TRINIDAD 

Back in New York June 27 

41 DAYS 12,386 MILES 
5425 up 





By Holland-America Liner 
“NIEUW AMSTERDAM” 
Fram New York May 27 to: 
BERMUDA 
TRINIDAD 
BAHIA 
RIO de JANEIRO 
BARBADOS 
CURACAO 
Back in New York June 27 
31 DAYS. - 10,634 MILES 

$395 up 











By American Republics Liner 


“BRAZIL” 
From New York Alay 29 to: 
RIO de JANEIRO (2 calls) 


SANTOS (2 calls) 

MONTEVIDEO 

BUENOS AIRES 

TRINIDAD 

Back in New York July 8 

40 DAYS . 12,234 MILES 
*425 up 





3 DIFFERENT CRUISE PLANS 


* THE SHIP IS YOUR HOTEL THROUGHOUT 











Authorized Rotary International Transportation Committee Representatives: 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVEL SERVICE 








When writing, please mention “The Rotarian” Magazine 


and 


THOS. COOK & SON—WAGONS.-LITS INC. 











Photo: Kessel from Black Star 


One of the steps in radium refining 


) 4 = 
Radian under Ice 


Difficult to obtain, dangerous to use, 
mysterious in its properties, radium 
is the most expensive substance in 
the world. Today most of it comes 
from beneath Arctic ice and snow, 
where much gold also is obtained. 
How this is being done in Canada's 
frontier mining country, using mod- 
ern production methods and _air- 
planes, is told by James Montagnes 
in your August ROTARIAN. 


Life al 67 


Ruavate 


Old age, often dreaded with a feel- 
ing akin to terror, should be antic- 
ated for its unique pleasures, says 
wo ti Dreiser, famous American 
writer, in the August ROTARIAN. 
“Life at 67,"" he believes, yields 
calm satisfactions which can outweigh 
even the vigorous joys of youth. 


‘tthe Gurls’? 


No real fisherman ever takes a 
woman along on a fishing trip, says 
Humorist Stephen Leacock, but, to 
his amazement, he finds that some 
men think “the girls'’ enhance 
bridge parties and dances. In the 
August ROTARIAN, he settles 
once and for all the problem of the 
social necessity of women. 


‘Rotary 200 Years Ago 


When Benjamin Franklin organized 
his famous Junto for purposes of 
friendship, mutual help, and civic 
service, he anticipated Paul P. Har- 
ris’ great Rotary idea by more than 
200 years. Interesting similarities of 
the two organizations are pointed 
out by Carl Van Doren— 


In Your August 


ROTARIAN 











THE ROTARIAN 


Our Readers’ Open Forum 


Presenting interesting letters of comment from the editorial mailba 


‘Truth of Our Troubled Time’ 


Depressions Breed 


ROTARIAN], 1n my 


Sir Arthur Salter’s article 
Revolutions 


opinion, contains 


Unless— | June 
for us the most important cen- 

troubled time. I wish that 
ery citizen could read it. Unless some 


worked out and put into 


tral truth of our 
such 


plan of action can be 
force, I see still darker days ahead. 

CHaARLeEs A. 

Author and Historian 


New Milford, Connecticut 


BEARD 


‘Yes!’ 


to reprint on our 


Wa S 


permission * 


The Answer 


May we have 
editorial page, with full credit to your publica- 
ibout 1,100 words from 


Unless—, by Sir 


tion and to the writer, < 


Depressions Breed Revolutions 
Arthur Salter? Your permission to do so will 
be much appreciated. 


Ferp GOTTLIEB 
Editorial Department 
St. Louis Post-Dis pate h 
St. Louis, Missouri 
* One 
reprint from the article by Sir 
the June RorariaN.—THeE Epirors. 


of many requests from newspapers to 
Arthur Salter in 


4 Plea for Facts 

June debate-of-the-month, Freedom of 
Should It Be Curbed?, Frank L. Gan- 
nett says, “Control a man’s thoughts and you 
control the man.” One channel of control, as 
graduate, 1s 


In the 
the Press: 


I see it as a recent high-school 
through the teaching of 
taught today in our high schools does not pre- 


actual facts of the past. 


history. History as 


sent the student with 
Unbiased perspective and interpretation certainly 
cannot be said to characterize some texts of my 
acquaintance, 


In history texts the most emphasis is placed 
Odd, 


always re- 


on the glorification of national heroes. 
but the men selected for emulation 
pelled from a neighboring 
men contributing to science and mankind's com- 
are forgotten in the dust of the conquer- 
As taught today, history leaves the 
child that his 


“savages” State. The 


forts 
ing heroes. 
impression in the mind of the 
nation’s destiny is sacred above all others’. He 


grows up to think as a German, a Frenchman, 
rather than as a man. 


This is even 


or an American, Few of 
us ever overcome this handicap. 
more unfortunate when we realize such think- 
ing develops our own conceits and makes us 
want to force the benefits of our civilization. 
History glorifies the conqueror. Question the 
average man and his common 
world events will reveal Alexander, Caesar, Na- 
central figures. 
and Carey will 
Strutting gen- 


knowledge of 


Pershing as the 
Marconi, 


poleon, and 
Pasteur, Adam Smith, 
make him stutter in confusion. 
erals and colonels astride powe rful horses color 
the imagination of any child. Today as never 
before Governments are using history to educate 
for nationalism, the sacredness of institutions. 
Texts must be in conformity with the majority 
or no board will accept them. The legacy of 
American youth should be an unbiased perspec- 
America, its hopes and aspirations, and 


faith in its destiny in a world of 


tive of 
a sublime 
confused nations. 

Only 


when we school students are made 


aware of the real contingencies facing us ar 
their real background and scope will we effe 
tively discharge our obligations to the soci 
order. 

Howarp BurNetr 


Anderson, Indiana 


Collectors Club No Infant 
In Herman Styler’s interesting 
Are Keepers], he sa 


growth of hobl 


article in tl 
May Rorarian | Finders 
“In the last few vears the 
groups has been remarkable. . . . The Colle 
tors Club of New York, the Walpole Societ 
the American Society of Curio Collectors, ar 
just a few among the hundreds.” So stated, it 
appears that the Collectors Club of New Yi 

Actual] 


this club (composed of stamp collectors) w 


was established in the last few years. 


founded circa 1896. 
MANNEL Hann, 
Stamp Dealer—Retailing 


Rotarian 
Classification: 


Winnetka, 


Illinois 


° a has y] 
Re: Forty Plus 
In reading the May issue of Tur 
I was intensely interested in your editorial Forty 
Plus ‘Goes to Town’ to the Forty Plu 


ROTARIAN, 


relating 
movement. 

While you say that the Forty Plus Club was 
born in Boston, Massachusetts, I think it well t 
call to the attention of your readers that it was 
Henry Simler, American Writ 
ing Machine Company and a former membet 
of the Rotary Club of New York, 
Forty Plus movement in_ th 


president of the 


who was the 
founder of the 
United States and, 

The Forty Plus movement is so serious that 
United States, and 
part toward its propaga 


I believe, in the world. 


it is spreading all over the 
I am doing my small 
tion. I am already scheduled to deliver addi 
tional talks to Rotary Clubs here in 
and Kentucky and it is my earnest desire t 
deliver as many such talks as I possibly can at 


Tennesse 


various points in the United States. 


James H. Wasusurn, Rotarian 


Classification: Insurance Actuary 


Nashville, Tennessee 
é , "9 , 
Twisted Thinking 

It is doubtless unfortunate, through contro- 
to call attention to Charles B. Hathaway's 
Good Manners—Extra Dividends {Ma\ 
Since it were best not printed, so 


versy, 
article, 
Rorarian |. 
it were best forgotten. 

But here it is, cheap, blatant, confused, un 
mannerly. Here it is, confirming the man) 
convictions in South America, in Europe, in 
Asia, that the people of the United States are 
a bunch of go-getters, a gang of gross money- 
hard boiled, crude, and calcu- 
defeating itself, 


makers, strong, 


lating. Here it is, just as the 
brazen philosophy it yaps in the end always de 
Here it is, brawling 
subversive of the decency 


feats itself. against the 
very spirit of Rotary, 
of the human heart. As a Rotarian, I must 
protest against it; as an American, I must regret 
it. 

It speaks of “calculated courtesy,” of 
“a tangible asset,” of “courtesy” that 
“pays spot cash.” It cares nothing for the in- 
tegrity of words and illustrates twisted thinking 
by references to certain businessmen who were 
“for the simple 


“cour- 


tesy”’ as 


not so Naive as to use courtesy 





ee. eee 


nie tanaaire nis 








eaten 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS 





ENTWORTH 


Military Academy ond Junior College 


NEAR KANSAS CITY 






Augusta Military Academy yy 


Fort Defiance, Virginia 


The Soul—The Mind—The Body 


ligh s i two years 

College preparatory. Small classes. Experienced 4 high scho 
faculty. All sports. Troop of 36 riding and cav- A _ f 2 ititul cam 
3 1g gym, 

ilry horses Gym, pool. 400 acres. 74th year. = ling 


Reasonable rates. For catalog, address Col. T. | 
J. Roller or Maj. C. S. Roller, Jr. 


EMPER?  Btve RIDGE scnoor 


italog 
Col. S. Sellers, 679 Washington Place, Lexington, Mo. 






































| 9 yrs. and upward, gives thorough train 
MILITARY SCHOOL ing in studies and character development. 
. . Individualized instruction high academic 
Junior College and High School standards unexcelled health record Six 
Oldest boys’ ol in the West (96th year). Fully ao- months in picturesque Western North Caro 
= = M doen buildings. $200,000 lina, 3 months (Jan.-March) at Welaka-on 
sym. Indoor swimming pool, rifle ra Golf course St. Johns. Florida. near Palatka Address, 
Five athletic fields. 96 acres. Res Cataloe: | J. R. Sandifer, Box R, Hendersonville, N. C, 
Col. A. M. HITCH, Superintendent 
79C THIRD ST. BOONVILLE, MISSOURI « 
— ros 
( dui n . Fully a dited Spe- 
NON-MILITARY vial ape reparing for U, 8. Government Acad- 4 
@ Accredited college preparation. Small classes, emies Naval nd militar raining All sports 
individual instruction Healthful climate, 1% Band. Moderate rate. No extras. Separate Jun 
hours south of Nashville. Outdoor activity vear or schoc Summer naval cam 
’round All sports, hunting and fishing. Junior ; ¥ s 
school, grades 6-8. Post graduate work. Summer Rear Admiral S. S. Robison, te N. oT 
term. Founded 1885. Rate $550. Catalog. Thess Catalog, Box T, Toms River, N. J. 
R. Kenneth Morgan, Jr., Headmaster | 
Box M Petersburg, Tenn. - 








CHREINER INSTITUTE = 


SOUTHERN OL FOR 











High School and Junior College De 
partments, all fully accredited En 
dowed. Military. Small Classes. Su- 





MOSES BROWN 


AN ENDOWED FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 











Fielp and peeptnation for — bor: a soutery ae pervised Study. Ideal winter climate. Sixty miles 
tradition. Known for successful college preparation. 7 . io ‘0 er -” " 

Arts and crafts hobbies. Secluded 25-acre campus from San Antoni For literature write 

Moderate tuition. BELMONT — residence for m mI —— 

younger boys. Home care. Sanely progressive meth J. J. DELANEY, President, 

ods of instruction Box Be puta Texas 


L. Ralston Thomas, Headmaster. 


paatsetnatanins.osanemmeesa IREENBRIER 


MILITARY SCHOOL also SUMMER CAMP 


. 
High School and Junior College 128th year. Fully accredited High School 
b Lower school and Post Graduate. Trains 
Every Boy Rides RR: OF; E for leadership. Prize winning band, publications, rifle 
and debating teams. Boys 8 to 21. All sports. Altitude 
2300 ft. Near White Sulphur Springs. Modern fireproof 
building houses all activities. For ‘Evidence’ (success 
record) and catalog. Address 


MILITARY | MAJ. D. T. MOORE, Box T, Lewisburg, W. Va. 


































_— en ranean 
ay il Ocean at Pa 4 b 
» of sunny San "D Fully a i. Records 
la » in I : nd \ i 4 
1 atifving High s ol and gra ar grades 
fu I LOT ¢ Gos I M 
ant Cor t and i ‘ : 
tian nfluer ; All vea K ‘ inion 
. The Brown School for Girls, Glendora, Cali 
tornia Catalog 7064 Pacific Beach, San Diego 
California 











48TH YEAR 


Rate Macon acavemy 


[ € I J . ¢ V ed 
Vis 3 W W > 1talog 


i+ f 


COL. JOHN C. BOGGS, Principal 
Box O FRONT ROYAL, VA. 


ESTERN 


MILITARY ACADEMY 








prep 

school. Accredited As "i to 19. 
Boys inspired to ieee thr i lualized 
Instruction Moderr firepr f iilding lwo 
gym rile-lined \ ng pool rhree 
athlet enter—( jet Clul ( 


COL R.L. eee Pres., Box D-7, Alton, Illinois 


ENTUCKY insirrote 


A School with a Winter Home in Florida 


Oldest private military $ ™ n America 

Fully a lited Special nior department 

P ares or } 

} nd I g i tate 
near Louisville. Winter session in fine i iildinus 
at Venice, Florida in th land of a ‘ 
Boys enjoy healthful land and water i ar with 
no interruption t tudie For rfalog ires 


Col. Chas. B. Richmond, President. Box T, Lyndon, Ky 


BUSINESS 








Detroit Business University 


idy bus ss ir i 
Bu ness ~ stration, Accou ting, Ex u 
Secretar L 4 S. and RB. Acct de 
gree Intensive, practica lipl i urse 
Placement Bureau. Co-ed. Founded 1850, Send 
for bulletin Address E. Roy Shaw, Pres., 


United Artists Building, Detroit, Michigan. 

















INSTITUTE “ = 
COL. D. G PEARSON, Superintendent COEDUCATIONAL 
Box R ROSWELL, NEW MEXICO 
»; CO-EDUCATIONAL 


MARCOS 


REENB 
RIER COLLEGE ACADEMY 


For young women. Junior College and 
j +4 . Cc ge a Firat Grade thru High School... Boys and Girls (separate dormitories) 


College prepa ratory. Founded 1812. In iene develo — one >eram oo. frien or evan on, . 56 acres 
alog 21, 


the Alleghenies near White Sulphur ious buildings . uition $5 
Springs. Art, Music, Dramatic Art, Sec-| ®-M. M.CAVNESS, Pres., ‘Box M,SAN MARCOS, TEXAS 


retarial Recreational and social activi- SCHOOL INFORMATION 


ties. Modern fireproof dormitory. For 
catalogue, address 
FRENCH W. THOMPSON, Pres. 
Dept. L, Lewisburg, W. Va. 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 


MEDICAL ASSISTANT 
A FASCINATING, LUCRATIVE CAREER 


Doctors need trained girls to assist in laboratory 
analyses, physiotherapy treatments, typing reports, 
etc. Graduates in demand. Free placement service. 


Write Dept. R 
fine Hal 101 W. 3ist St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. feller Plaza, Radio City, N. Y 


A School of Professional Standards Since 1849 49 W. 49th. Phone COlumbus 5-6076. 


When writing schools and camps, please mention ““The Rotarian” 




















GIRLS’ SCHOOL 


















FREE Guidance, 
Catalogs, Ratings. 
All in U.S. Boarding, 
Day, Military Prep, 
Private, Technical and Secretarial. Also 
Business. State Chartered Bureau main- 
tained by Association dues of Colleges 
and Schools in U.S. 25 years’ service. 
Over 400,000 people helped. Give age. 

Consult AMERICAN SCHOOLS’ 

ASS’N., 3434 RCA Blidg., 30 ar J 
































Ma 70 ine 


SUMMER CAMPS 


FOR BOYS 


| SARGENT CAMPS 


AT PETERBORO, N. Sie 














OOUTSTANDING cam) ri 
vate lake. Unusual eq n la anc 
water. Well-balan i : na gra 
Experienced counsel nt pl ian 
Separate division Sen 14-1 Inter 
ediat 9-13; Jun . R y in 
fee. Counselor trainir ( atalog 
RNST HERMANN, Director 
8R Everett Street Cambridge, Mass 





SCHOOLS AND CAMPS 


will welcome inquiries from our sub- 
scribers. If you plan to send your 
children to school or camp, write to- 
day to schools and camps repre- 
sented on this page for complete 
details. Be sure to mention THE 
ROTARIAN 

















altruistic motive of making the world a better 
piace in which to live,” but for the if 
making money. It congratulates Franklin on hi 
fine results, but forgets to t th our in 
just out of high school” that Raleigh got both 
a dirty cloak and a dirty prison. ter 
Elizabeth, and that, aft il oun \ rican 
hould distinguish between pianists and pri 
fighter Finall tryit to annihilat vhat 
ems to be understood, it brands int 
ind decency as sentimentality, a trick char 
acterisuic of its kind as it is cheap in it 
And the result is what I tear it 1s not good 
manner not even on tl part of th 
wish to protest ayainst this article Lon 
the cultured Emerson ca | attention to t fact 
that men descend to meet The cultured I 
on probably was right 
Bi Err Weaver, / n 
Classifica Education, English 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Cash Not First Concern 


I think such artic] as Good Manners—Ex 
tra Dividend b Charles B. Hathawa Ma 
Rorarian|, are worth while, and I consider 
this one especially good I was hopiu the 
dividends would be in terms of sometl 
abiding than those stressed by the writer Y 
I read the entire article and rejoiced in its beau 
tiful climax 

I know some grand souls, and you do, too, 
who have grown old, and with it have grown 
(not an accident when an old man 1s beautifu 
a beautiful face and a radiance that charms. I 
do not think they were looking for dividends 
is they lived beautifull The first concern of 
great Rotarians is not cash dividends, and I do 
not believe that it 1s the thing to do to bait 
them along with an appeal to be good so that 


they can make more mon 
R. E. Monver, Rotarian 
Classification: Dean of Agriculture 


McPherson, Kansas 


Confidence in Phelps 


Thank you for sending me the | 


list of f{ ub 


lishers and prices of books selected by William 


Lyon Phelps as the best of the year. I am very 
anxious to add these to my library 1 have 
such confidence in Dr. Phe Ips’ good judgment 
that I do not hesitate to get books recomm nded 
by him. You did a noble thing when you in 


vited him to that department | May 1 Suggest 
“Billy” Phelps’ regular monthly Rorarian 
column 
B. E. MerrRIAM 
Union College of Manila 


Manila, The Philippines 


Help for the Blind 


We thank vou for calling our attention to 
Weldon Melick’s article about Braille and the 
blind [TAat the Blind May Read, March Ro 
rARIAN], and heartily congratulate you on a 
work showing such careful research and so in 
terestingly written. There is perhaps no one 
subject, so simple yet so tremendously impor- 
tant to the general public, about which the pub 
lic is so ignorant as it is about every phase con 
nected with the blind and the alleviations so 
easily available without cost 

The sending of the magazine indicates that 
you know of our work through our good 
friend the local Rotary Club. Any time the 
Rotarians find a person needing Braille who has 
an ordinary memory, who has sufhcient knowl 
edge of language to read a daily paper, and who 


has an earnest desire to read—in fact, such a 


person as could be expected to respond to a 
clear, simple course equivalent to two hours daily 
for six weeks—we shall be glad to enroll him 
for the Orlando course in Braille, which is given 
without any charge whatsoever. The reduction 
in time necessary for learning is due to the 
implined form of teaching. 

Mrs. N. M. G. PRANGE 
Lion Braille Department 
Lions Club 
Orlando, Florida 


‘Proof of the Pudding’ 

In The Return of the Troubadours, by T. H. 
Alexander [April Rotarian], mention is made 
of Amos Kubik, town 
crier of Provincetown, 
Massachusetts, and the 
part he played in the 
1938 National Folk 


Festival. Because | 


think that readers of 
THe Rorarian will be 
interested in the fact 


that there still are town 











criers in the United 
States, I enclose a picture of Town Crier Kubik 
dressed in Puritan costume as residents of 
Provincetown have come to recognize him. 
Ernest W. DunBar, Rotarian 
Classification: Rubber Goods Mfg. 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


After Ouivering—W hat? 

Re: Brink-Quivering, by Strickland Gillilan 
| March Rorarian }. 

I was brought up on a farm. Spent many 
hours between the handles of a single plow, 
walking in the fresh furrow. Got a quiver out 
of dreams, anticipation. I wanted to be a har- 
ness maker. Thought of being a_ policeman. 
Got through public school. High school seemed 
impossible. Three from our neighborhood got 
to high school. 

Finishing high school was not so thrilling as 
striving. Thought I was fed up with books 
and studies—quiet life on the farm seemed 
more attractive. In a few months began to 
dream about more education, preferably elec- 
trical engineering, because no one in our neigh- 
borhood could answer questions about electric- 
ity. If I could only get a correspondence course! 
Fighty-two dollars!’ My father provided this 
amount, and the books arrived. At last I was 
about to achieve my ambition, It did not take 
long to realize that (although the correspond- 
ence course was as represented) it would be 
better to go to a university. That seemed hope- 
less. 

Just about that time I met a man, talked to 
him frequently. One day I told him I would 
love to be an electrical engineer, but that it 
was absolutely out of the question. I have 
never forgotten his reply: “See here, boy: If 
you want to be an electrical engineer, don’t you 
ever give up.’ That afternoon, while I was 
plowing, a voice within kept saying, “Never 
give up.” New thrills, new quivering. That 
man started a fire in me that never went out. 
I became an electrical engineer. If he had not 
talked to me that way, I might never have 
tried. 

Thanks to their pluck and _ willingness to 
sacrifice for me, my parents sent me to the 
university. Seemed like the beginning of life. 
Quivering at the brink of a college education. 
I was only at the university a few weeks when 
I realized that we looked up to, and respected, 


fourth-year men. When I became a_ fourth- 


year man, I noticed that the great interest was 


THE ROTARIAN 


to be graduated and get a position. This seeme: 
more permanent and dependable. Immediat 

after graduation a large company sent me t 
one of its Western branches. At last!—a col 
lege degree, posiuon, income. I was det 


mined to show my gratitude to my parents 


a very material way, provide them with a ful 

equipped modern home, with all convenienc 

(which I never did). It was apparent in just 
a few months that the manager’s position w 

better than mine—I must become branch mar 
ager. That required several years. Thrills i 
the anticipating, but, like grabbing at the 

of the rainbow, just quivering. 

The Great War was on. I got into a uni 
form and went over. Then the War was ov 

in’ Europe, but not in me. Nations quar 
relling are like sharp words for breakfast, fat 
ily squabbles, business disputes, labor troubk 
—all possessed of the same disease. Must start 
a business of my own, large number of em 
ployees, more power, bigger income, no dicta 
tion from head office, must have my own wa 
Another dream, although achieved—just quiver 
ing. 

A Rotarian since 1915—became Chairman of 
sovs Work Committee—intensely busy in so 
cial work. Could not really help others, wa 
still quivering myself. Things began to sly 
badly. Home life was not right either. Lost 
the thrill of quivering. There seemed to be 
shortage of brinks, pieces of ice seemed smaller, 
more slippery, farther apart. Stream seemed 
deeper, more dangerous, more fear in my life, 
fear of failure, of what people would think if 
I failed. 

Then six years ago I found what I had been 
looking for all my life; I reached the shore 
Landed. Security at last. There was, and is, 
no disappointment—better and better each day 
Better health, enthusiasm, more energy, greater 
reason for living, greater interest in life. Not 
necessary to depend any longer on quivering 
brinks, actual realization far beyond my fondest 
dreams. My previous troubles, disappointments, 
low spells, had not been due (as I had tried 
to reason) to my competitors, my bank man 
ager, or the banking system, my family, my 
wife’s relatives, my employees, the social sys 
tem, or the Government. 

With both feet on firm ground, I can now 
extend a helping hand to those still quivering 
on floating, shaking, disappearing brinks. 

My greatest aim in life now is to tell others 
how to get out of that quivering mess, how to 
live differently. I would welcome correspon- 
dence with individuals. 

Guy Morton, Rotarian 
Classification: Electric Motors 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada 


Esperanto’s Use Spreading 


Recently I have noticed some correspondence 
in THe Rorarian on Esperanto and in the inter 
est of justice felt that I should add a comment 
or two. I have used this language for corre- 
spondence during the past 20 years and find it 
more useful as time goes by. A _ beginning is 
being made now by our organization toward 
using it in technical articles for abstracts. For 
many years a number of semitechnical publica 
tions have appeared in it and it has proved it- 
self very satisfactory for even extremely com- 
plex scientific writing. In general, in spite of 
the tendency on the part of various nations to- 
ward nationalism, the utility and use of Esper- 
anto are spreading. 

L. A. Ware, Secretary 
American Association for International Science 
Iowa City, Iowa 
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Let's Rethink Rotary 


By Walter D. Head 


President, Rotary International 





E were talking about Rotary in a confused 
world. The longer we dwelt on “the international sit- 
uation,” the further fell our spirits. Several of the men 
—this was the Fall meeting of the Aims and Objects 
Committee—were sincerely troubled. Should Rotary, 
they asked, change its program in any way to meet 
changing conditions? If so, how? 

Then our Central American member leaned forward. 
He had been silent an hour, but now, through his inter 
preter, he was to speak—to take us back over the route 
of his quiet reflection. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “do not be too greatly troubled 
over these matters. We in Central America feel that 
present conditions are but temporary. It cannot be other- 
wise. Human progress has always been upward, even 
though this progress has not always been in a straight 
line. Be assured that Rotary will do well to go quietly 
on its way believing that the principles for which it 
stands will eventually find their place in the cosmos of 
things and that we shall win respect for having stood 
resolutely by the things in which we believe, not allow 
ing ourselves to be shaken or turned aside by distracting 
events, no matter how serious their apparent character.” 

When he had finished, I felt both relieved and, yes, 
somewhat rebuked for my lack of faith. He had sensed 
what each of us felt; he had buttressed our sagging 
convictions. But even while his words sought a mesh 
with our minds, a North American member of the Com- 
mittee spoke up to implement the thought. 

“Whatever world conditions may be or become,” he 
said, “I cannot see that there can be any marked dis- 
agreement about three of our four Objects. Surely no 
ruler or governor can object to friendship and under- 
standing among individuals of his own nation. No one 
of them can have objection to honesty in business and 
high ethical standards. Nor can it be conceived that 
anyone would oppose individual efforts aiming toward 
community betterment. 

“It is only on our Fourth Object that there can be 
any possible real disagreement, and even there it is 
likely that all nations in the world, even today, would, 
if asked, state their emphatic desire to remain friends 
with the rest of the world.” 

“All this,” I reflected then, 
rethinking it in terms of the present world situation. 


“is rethinking Rotary— 
Rotary needs more of this.” I believe the same thing 
now. If we want our movement to grow, to send down 
deeper roots, or even only to survive, we must rethink 
Rotary consciously, incisively, objectively . . . always as 
a part of the world and not as apart from it. Today our 


We must go back to see what we 


are betore we can plan whither 


we should go—it our movement 


is best to help in a wry world. 
world is apprehensive. Many institutions and Govern 
ments which have stood tor years are crumbling. Unrest 
and discontent have invaded nations and homes. Rotary 
cannot ignore these conditions, but what shall 
about them? What can we do about them? The temp 


tation is to reach for a “program,” to launch a crusade 


But, I submit, before taking such a course it is wise to 
secure a fresh understanding of what we are. We can't 
do that without realizing that Rotary is an idea—a 


simple idea at that. Furthermore, reflection will attest 
that ideas translate themselves into action slowly. It has 
always been so. Rotary will be no exception. 

Let Rotary stand resolutely back of its beliefs, let it 
stick to its principles, to all of them. This is no time to 
lose heart. We must “keep on hoping’—and working. 
Those who expect some brilliant achievement in the field 
of international affairs will be disappointed. For Rotary 
aims not to correct world conditions, but rather to cur¢ 
the fundamental causes which have brought these con 
ditions to pass. 

That our efforts have not as yet met with complete 
success is not surprising. Older and larger organizations 
than ours have made similar efforts and accomplished 


no more, perhaps less. 


i. T each man get on with his job, but let him view 


as an opportunity to serve sox lety. The se words seem 


pene trite, we have heard them so often, but neverth« 
less they express the real Aeart of the Rotary idea. How 
shall we actually do it?) How shall we make Rotary 
“real and tangible” in the words of Immediate Past Presi 
dent Hager? Experience has shown that the Four Ob 
jects are the media through which this idea best trans 
lates itself into action. It would be interesting to know 
what proportion of our members are actually engaged in 
some worth-while activity. Probably a great many—also, 
however, there are many who are not. The education 
and stimulation of these men by precept and by example 
should be our first concern. Rotary does not need to 
look -outside itself to find jobs to do. 

| 


The great German poet Goethe, when asked on his 


deathbed to leave some message to the world, replied 
“Let every man keep his own front yard clean and soon 
the whole world will be clean.” 


I do not like slog ins. but if I were to express ina sing! . 
phrase my hope and aim for the coming year, it would 
be: “Every Rotarian a living example of Rotary princi- 


ples in action.” 
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By Abbé Ernest Dimmnet 


French Author and Philosopher 


HE word “social,” in the language of all people 
more serious than mere socialites, means “companion- 
able.” It belongs in a well-known definition of man and 
it sums up most of what is our life. Social contacts are 
what we are most conscious of. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that pioneers in all countries will ride, drive, or 
fly hundreds of miles to spend a few hours with their 
fellowmen, and not surprising either that solitary impris- 
onment is admittedly worse than death. 

Yet society is not enchanting; it is often the reverse. 
Petty people with petty interests expressed in a great deal 
of small talk. But even that is better than nothing. 
What we cannot do without is the kindly human face, 
as Tennyson says, and the human voice which at times 
has accents sweeter than music, and human sympathies 
which can either hold us spellbound or, on the contrary, 
reveal to us powers unknown to ourselves. Altogether 
social contacts are as natural to us as breathing, and it 
seems like hairsplitting to try to philosophize about 
them. 

This is what we say when we do not think very deeply 
about the opinion we are expressing. We are generally sat- 
ished with this perfunctory kind of thinking when we are 
dealing with what we call simple things. But is it not 
Wise sometimes to question our notions of simple things, 
to revive in us the marvellous capacity for wondering 


which we so often exercised in childhood? After reading 
so many books about breathing, for example, we are now 
aware that breathing may be natural, but it is not so 
simple as we once imagined it to be. Indeed ten minutes’ 
thinking about many other similarly simple things such 
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as eating, exercising, and sleeping may result in a sort 
of revelation to us. 

Social contacts are our daily life; we may say that they 
are our very selves. No doubt. But why do moralists 
endlessly revert to them and why do they regard them 
as a problem? When we hear the author of The Imita- 
tion saying that “every time he went among men he re- 
turned feeling less like a man,” we discount a little rhe- 
toric learned from the Stoics as well as the satisfaction 
of a solitary glad to find that “his cell is enough for him 
if he will only be long enough in it,” but we recognize 
the sensation. There would not be so many popular arts 
of this or that, so many textbooks on how to make 
friends or secure influence or learn to command, if so- 
cial contacts were entirely simple. 

Our experience is not of yesterday; we know that we, 
like the author of The Imitation, frequently go home 
not very well pleased with our company or with our- 
selves. I have heard several times intelligent women 
nervously asking at the end of an interview: “Have I 
been talking too much? Lacking in self-restraint 
again?” Speaking often becomes desecrated to a mere 
physical craving which is indulged as long as bodily 
fatigue does not overcome it. 

What goes on with the help of cigars, in the “smoker” 
of the train, in clubhouses, sometimes in hotels? On 
two occasions, in the Middle West of the United States, 
I have been kept awake till 2 or 3 o’clock in the morning 
by men who could not stop talking. There was noth- 
ing left to say, but they went on saying that slowly, 
prayerfully, in the hope that someone might revive the 
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conversation—prolong the delightful exercise of gabbing. 

What can be the result of such a debauch of voice 
producing? I know, tor when I was a young man, | 
used to catch myself talking thus intemperately. I have 
a clear recollection of being ashamed as well as of feel- 
ing conscious of a strange desiccation of my whole moral 
self. Not long ago, reading in George Moore’s remin- 
iscences his recollection of nightly conversations in Paris 
with brother artists or writers, I found that he must have 
experienced the same dry sensation. 

Sometimes the physical craving I am speaking of gets 
out of hand and becomes buffoonery. A man must have 
a great talent of that kind not to feel uncomfortable 
about his performances. Even mimicry of the ways or 
expressions of people in our circle, amusing as it is and 
sometimes revealing psychological acumen as it does, 
should be under careful restraint. When it is not, the 
actor as well as the spectators promptly feel the prick 
of conscience. We are warned that this is giving too 


much attention to the smaller sides of our fellow beings. 


, a however, we bless social contacts be- 
cause they seem to reveal to us our better self. We know 
moods in which this happens more easily. When we 
are consulted, for instance, or when we are professionally 
interviewed. When our advice is sought, we feel a re- 
sponsibility and the consciousness trebles our powers of 
reflection. We are surprised to notice the care with 
which we are expressing ourselves. We then remember 
that the ancients spoke only when they had something 
to say. Careful also in their utterances are the orientals. 
Often we charitably read into their deliberateness a de- 
sire to elude a question or equivocate in the answer. But 
nobody says the same of the American Indian, who is 
equally careful in his statements, and we frankly ad- 
mire those of our countrymen who give us the same 
impression. Paul Valéry says of Stéphane Mallarmé, 
French symbolistic poet: “An extraordinary man! He 
was actually seen thinking before he spoke.” 

The revelation of the best we can do in our social re- 
lations comes to us in the supreme social act which we 
call conversation. The word has completely changed its 
meaning in the last 30 or 40 years. It is now synonymous 
with dialogue instead of meaning a circle of congenial 
people discussing questions in the civilized way which 
allows only one voice to be heard at a time. Even in 
Europe the habit of dialogues resulting in mere hubbub 
is gaining with ominous rapidity. Hostesses who are 
reduced to carrying on the universal dialogue with a 
highly interesting man seated beside them deplore the 
waste, but they are powerless. I should not be surprised 
if the barbaric habit of smoking while eating had come 
with the decadence of table conversation and were the 
result of boredom. In fact, I have noticed more than 
once that when the men are left to their cigars, general 
conversation sets in and the cigars are neglected. The 


“There would not be . many textbooks on how to 
make friends . . . if social contacts were entirely simple.” 


ladies do not know what they miss. No man dares to 
give of his everyday chitchat to five or six listeners, and 
the approval of this little audience multiplies his capac 
ity for holding attention more than he suspects. 

Our conclusion should be that social contacts, like all 
other blessings, have to be watched and regulated, and 
that we ought to make them every now and then th 
subject of a conscience examination or of a quiet med 
tation. The basis of this meditation should be, of cours 
not the utility, the obvious business advantages of con 
tacts, but the recognition of human dignity. It is 
less to recall that this recognition has underlain the great 
movements of modern times: the Renaissance, the Re 
formation, the American Revolution, the French Revo 
lution. If our life were entirely rational—which, of 
course, it cannot and should not be—we should never 
approach anybody without some sense of what we owe 
to him as a man as well as of what we may possibly have 
to defend against him if the irrational in his makeup 
happens to outweigh the rational. For we have to de 
fend ourselves, and when we plan our life ahead, w 
should be guided by the necessity of inevitable selection, 
meaning, of course, no less inevitable exclusions. 

This sounds harsh, especially to American ears, but 
honest examination will promptly disclose that what is 
here suggested is done by us instinctively all the tin 
Only, the exclusion should not exemplify the obtuse iv 
norance of human dignity which dictates the choices ot 
the ostracisms of the socialite, but the implied admission 
of our weakness and the necessity to fortify it. 

It is evident that little can be gained and much can 
be jeopardized in seeking what theologians call with 
frank hostility “the world.” Mundane people in the 17th 
and 18th Centuries had a culture of their own. It was 
based, naturally, on that self secking accompanied by an 
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infallible instinct for distinguishing useful people from 
others which runs through the letters of Lord Chesterfield 
and even those of Madame de Sévigné, but it resulted in 
pretty accurate, if cynical, knowledge of human nature. 
Those men and women knew man. Remember that even 
such a masterpiece as the Maxims of La Rochefoucauld 
consists of nothing but brief legends appended to pen 
portraits. Everybody wrote memoirs interspersed with 
“Thoughts,” and this could not be done without con- 
stant attention to psychology, one’s own as well as that 
of others. So, although no kindness could be learned 
from those circles, much else could. 

Today the “world” is pretty impoverished in psychol- 
OLY. I doubt if its best is as good as what could be heard 
in La Rochefoucauld’s kitchen. Your socialite cares lit- 
tle for psychology, and although spending his life with 
men and women he learns little about their motives and 
dispositions, because his one anxiety concerns whom he 
is above or who unfortunately is above him. 

As usual with all strong sentiments, there is an odious 
magnetism in this passionate craving for superiority, and 
against it we should defend our dignity. Quiet flight is 
obviously the best method when one feels threatened like 
that with undeserved inferiority. When this cannot be 
used, another is available which will be found of serv- 
ice also when we are in opposition with anybody. We 
should never feel disputatious, and we should try to feel 
charitable toward everybody. But we can do something 
in the interests of truth. Either your opponent is nearer 
to the truth or you are. This can be found out by 
questions, by the Socratic method. If you find that the 
reaction to your questions is only shuffling and discom- 
fort, smile and talk about the weather. The little humil- 
iation will be useful. If, on the contrary, you are con- 
fronted with a really founded opinion, go on question- 
ing till you elicit the conclusion as to which was right. 

So much for what we can do in defense of our own 
dignity. Now what should we do in deference to that 
of other people? 

In most cases it should be enough to bear it in mind. 



























“There was nothing left to say, 
but they went on saying that.” 
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Some people have naturally a slightly formal courtesy en- 
tirely different from that cold politeness whose evident 
intention is to put us in our places. This attitude is 
never seen to fail: no man can fall below himself when 
he is treated with exceptional respect. So, if in the oc- 
casional meditation | am recommending we plant deeply 
enough our desire to see the men and women around us 
on their higher level, the craving will gradually become 
part of our substance, and people who approach us will 
be conscious of it. Not a single word need be said, for 
if there is a practical certainty which we ought to bear 
in mind in all social contacts, it is that any strong con- 
viction creates a magnetism, a latent but irresistible force. 
Few experiences revealing to us this inner force are nec- 
essary to make us feel that corresponding to it is the ob- 
ligation to use it. 

All of which amounts to the fundamental principle 
that if we appreciate human dignity sufficiently in others, 
we are compelled to cultivate it in ourselves—that is to 
say, our social contacts can only be ennobled if we have 


an interior life. 


Bi. what kind of an interior life should ours be? 
The answer is not complicated, although it sums up all 
spiritual books: “Do your very best.” 

Does that mean selling all our possessions and seeking 
perfection in the wilderness? It did mean that once, 
but not anymore. Today perfection is much more con- 
nected with our social action as citizens—that is to say, 
connected with our social contacts—than it is with our 
solitary development. We are expected to do something 
in the world and for the world. He is a feeble individ- 
ual today who does not wish to spread a few noble ideas 
in no matter how restricted a circle around him. But he 
cannot do it, he cannot do his best, unless he zs also his 
best, and once more we are landed on the necessity of 
living on our upper level. 

Of course the world about us will try to banalize us 
with frivolity, with pleasures which are not real pleasures, 
or with fears of being called a prig, and many times it 
will succeed. That will only mean starting afresh, more 
methodically than we did before. Benjamin Franklin 
kept notebooks in which he entered his moral failures 
and the ways in which he broke his resolutions. 

There is no reason either why we should not prepare 
ourselves for our daily social contacts. People rightly 
laugh at those of their neighbors who glance at The 
Reader’s Digest before meeting company so that they 
may claim acquaintance with the book they 
have not read, but I would rather hear about 
even that chip from the workshop of culture 
than about the Cardinals or Leopards. Prep- 
aration means attention, and attention means 
success. 

Austere? Frightening? It should not be. 
All this is nothing else than what the modern 
world constantly harps upon as its right— 
namely, self-realization, the other name for 


which is happiness. 
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On Tending One's Own Front Yard 


By Hendrik Willem van Loon 


Illustrations by the Author 


HIS is an old story and you probably have heard it 
before. It is about the man who asked how the ants can 
be really as industrious as they are said to be when they 
also find time to attend all picnics. 

I think of that every time I get my mail. We are sup- 
posed to live in a bustling world filled with hard-working 
citizens. We make a fetish ef work. To call a man a 
loafer is as bad as to call him a coward or a wife-beater. 
Yet fully three-quarters of my mail consists of letters 
from unknown correspondents who find time to ask me 
to assist them in the pleasant task of reforming the world 
at large and several countries (duly enumerated) in 
particular. 

Not that I am against reform. On the contrary! I am 
all for it. This world should be reformed. It needs all 


{ 
€ 


of charity’s start at home holds 


Though hoary with age, the adage 


equally true tor the solution of 


problems on the world’s doorstep. 


sorts of reforms and it needs them badly and right now. 


But how am I going to do the work I am supposed to be 
doing (that I may pay the butcher and the baker and the 
man who collects the radio installments) if I spend 24 
hours of every day attending these reform picnics which 
are now being held all over the landscape? 

If the matter affected no one but myself, it would be of 
little moment, would be nothing but a personal irritation, 
like mumps or measles—very uncomfortable for the pa- 
tient, but without any cosmic interest and thus not worth 
mentioning in THe Rorarian. But today every one of 
my colleagues complains of the same evil. They want to 
be busy at their own work, which they deem not only the 








most worth while, but also of the greatest benefit to their 
communities. And so every morning bright and early 
they start forth upon their labors, but behold! an hour 
later the postman rings—and the rest of the day they 
must wrestle with the affairs of the world at large, as 
interpreted by well-meaning letter writers who think that 
oul planet Is In a pretty sad state and that something 
should b done about it by some sort ol “collective effort.” 

We all, ot course, respect the sincerity of these panacea 
dispensers, but a great many among us are beginning to 
doubt the adequacy and wisdom of the methods they ad- 
vocate. I have therefore decided to discuss them in pub- 
lic, for Iam sure that a great many readers of this maga- 
zine also face this same problem. 

Now let us agree first of all and definitely upon one 
point with which no sane man can find any fault. Our 
present world is nothing. to be proud of and sadly in need 
of a complete overhauling. To be sure, a few of our pro- 
fessional optimists still talk like the industrial tycoon who 
returns from a trip around the world and tells us that 
everything is still for the best in the best of all possible 
worids and that all we need are stout hearts and fresh 
courage and just a few more billion dollars with which 
to prime the pumps of progress. 

I know the type. I have met his kind often and every- 
where. These harbingers of glad tidings remind me of 
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been a slight mishap (they would have referred to the 
Deluge in the same terms), but what of it? No real 
progress is ever possible without a few unavoidable set- 
backs. So have a cigar, my boy, and forget about it, and, 
above all things, tone down the incident in your paper— 
and remember that we are among your best advertisers. 

But those of us who do not belong to the Guild of the 
Pink Spectacle are apt to see the present state of affairs 
in somewhat less roseate colors. We realize that pretty 
nearly everything is wrong that possibly could be wrong 
and that if we really want to save our civilization, we 
shall have to begin all over again and almost from the 


very beginning. 


I question that faces us is a little more complicated 
than that, however, for we must try to discover how we 
can bring about those necessary changes without still 
further upsetting the badly dilapidated human applecart. 
Can we hope to do so by our individual efforts, or must 
we join forces with everybody and everything else and 
incorporate our endeavors into some vast limited com- 
pany in order that the millennium may be brought about 
in the shortest possible number of years? I have long 
meditated upon this subject. I like to look out of my win- 
dow when I am lost in such thoughts and it is the 
peaceful landscape beyond which provides me an answer. 

Lest it be thought that this is a delicate hint 
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that the reader pull up stakes and come to my 
town to find complete happiness, let me hasten 
to add that what I am now saying holds equally 
good for Durban, South Africa, and Ketchikan, 
Alaska, and for every city and hamlet in the vast 
stretches between. I am sincerely convinced that 
charity (as of old) still begins in our own back 
yards and that the only way in which we can 
ever hope to bring about a happier state of hu- 
man affairs is by doing so first of all within our 
own bailiwick. 

I do not happen to live in a rich community 
where everyone has enough money to keep the 
wolf permanently away from the door and out 
of earshot. Far from it! We are all quite fa- 
miliar with that unpleasant beast and most of 
us have to work very hard to keep him at a safe 
distance. But if we succeed in doing so, I think 
it is due almost entirely to our individual efforts 
which become coéperatve efforts only when it is 
absolutely necessary and which even then remain 
cooperative efforts on an individual basis. 

For example, there is no law in my community 
which puts any of us under the necessity of 





Gently the author raises the question of the long-famed industry making our own front yards as pleasant looking 
of the ants, for they seem to find time to attend all the picnics. as possible. We can, on the contrary, neglect 


certain claim agents of railroads and travel companies 
whom I encountered many years ago when I was a news- 
paperman and used to be sent out to report major and 
minor catastrophes. How jolly they were amidst the 
ruins of their cars and locomotives! Oh, yes, there had 


them to our hearts’ content. We can allow an 
individual piece of real estate to become overgrown with 
weeds and we can even turn “our property” into a scrap 
heap for old cars or tin cans. 
But we don’t happen to do so, and I think that we 
refrain because of an inner conviction that by best serving 
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our own interests in the matter of a pleasant-looking com- 
munity we also happen to further the interests of our 
village at large. In short, by each of us taking care of 
his little garden and by making it as attractive as possible, 
we create a neighborhood that is both good to look at and 
good to live in for all the inhabitants, rich or poor. If 


some of our householders prove exceptions (as 
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No—and here I answer a question that must have come 
i 


to the surface in many a reader’s mind—I would not 


' : : 
lump our modern service clubs in this category. The 
truth is, they were long ago quick to recognize the sound 
ness ol the it begins al home idea and they h ive given it 


force and direction. Helping their communities is one of 





there are always bound to be), very well, we ac 
cept them as an inevitable part of a world which 
harbors a great many strange customers, like any 
other ordinary hotel or boardinghouse. We are 
sorry, of course, but we do not waste much time 
upon vain regrets. That seems to be the way 
our world is run and there is little use fighting 
what cannot be helped. 

Furthermore, experience has taught us that 
quite often it can be helped somewhat. Even the 
most obstinate enemies of fresh paint or well- 
kept bits of green grass will eventually experi- 
ence a change of heart and one fine day behold! 
a few cans of fresh paint are delivered at the 
back door and the owner of the dandelions and 
the poison ivy has turned himself into an ama- 
teur gardener. Whereupon we stop for a mo- 
ment and exchange the time of day and admire 
the man’s handiwork. 

Now please do not suspect me of any undue 
optimism. Both by nature and by training I am 
rather a follower of the opposite doctrine, which 





holds out mighty small hope for the future of 











the human race. A lifetime spent studying the 
follies of the past does not as a rule encourage 
much confidence in the innate decencies of that 
biped known to science as Homo sapiens. But if 
I am entirely honest with myself, then I must confess 
that, given just 1 percent of 1 percent of a chance, he is 
not quite so bad as we sometimes depict him in all his 
sorrowful cussedness and greed. And I have discovered 
that on the whole he will function best of all if we appeal 
to his sense of duty as a good neighbor, rather than if we 
go after him with Acts of Congress or orders issued by 
the board of selectmen. These are necessary, too, for the 
more serious aspects of life, and Heaven forbid that we 
should try (for the next few million years at least) to do 
without the policeman on the beat. But for all ordinary, 
everyday efforts to make our world a little pleasanter and 
a little more livable, I would on the whole prefer to rely 
upon individual action rather than upon any sort of mass 
action. 


a. other words, the older I grow and the more I know 
about my fellowmen, the less I feel inclined to join those 
societies which release the citizen himself from his direct 
share of all responsibility by persuading him to join a 
society created and endowed and abundantly be-secre- 
taried for the special purpose of bringing about those 
changes which thereafter cease to demand his own indi- 
vidual attention and to leave everything to a vague board 
of directors whose duty it is to take care of such things. 


Amid ruins of cars and locomotives there was still joy, 
° a } a / I. 
progress 1s possible, said the agents, u ithout a Jew Setbacks. 


f for no 


their first aims, and, as they may have done in your town, 
they do such things as line streets with shade trees and 
build public parks and swimming pools and sometimes 
see that Main Street gets its face washed. And I think 
they come even a little closer than this to the individual 
method I speak for. Rotary, for instance, puts its empha 
sis on the individual member, leaving his responsibility 
for reform undiluted by resolutions and “direct action” 
-by boards and committees and vocative leaders. It sug 
gests he keep his own integrity and his own shop in good 
order, whereby both he and his community will profit. 

That’s.a pretty good plan for any organization. If all 
resolutions of a hundred societies I could name were 
printed in 6-point type and stretched from San Francisco 
to, say, Hong Kong—well, wouldn’t that be dandy! One 
thing this good old world needs is more thoughtful opin 
ionating by individuals and few er stam pe des. 

If you want to reduce the particular point of view in 
which I see some hope to a short and eloquent sentence 
which might well become a world-wide slogan, suppose I 
give it to you: 

If each one of us will take care of his own particular 
front yard, then we shall have a pleasant village in which 
to live; and a world full of pleasant villages would, I 


think, be a pretty decent one for most everybody. 






















By Frank J. Taylor 


VERY once ina while, as you tour town and coun- 
try, you will pass a soilless garden—rows of what resem- 
ble window boxes, but which are really tanks filled only 
with liquid, from which luxuriant plants grow thickly. 
You will realize, too, that you must be missing other 
such gardens, in back yards and even on roofs. 

Hydroponics, “labor of water,” as contrasted with 
geoponics, or “labor of soil,” got its real start in 1930 
when Professor William F. Gericke, of the University of 
California, went systematically to work at growing 
plants in liquid, using tar-coated redwood tanks in his 
own back yard. This was in lieu of the university green- 
houses, which had been denied him as involving a waste 
of taxpayers’ money. 

Other experimenters, to be sure, had grown plants in 
liquid, but Dr. Gericke was the first on record to burn 
a tomato plant, for instance, in order to analyze the ash 
for its chemical constituents, and then to carry on by 
feeding the proper raw chemicals into the water in the 
tanks. The plants grew by dipping their roots down into 
the nutrient solution through excelsior and peat (or 
excelsior and rice hulls) resting on wire netting. Soon 
Dr. Gericke’s fence was lined with onlookers, gazing in 
astonishment at tobacco plants 12 feet high, at potatoes 
and onions piled in layers two or three deep, every one 
of them as shiny white as if scrubbed with a brush, and 
with not a weed anywhere in the garden. 

Belatedly the university assigned Dr. Gericke green- 
houses and materials and asked him to hurry up his for- 
mulas to satisfy an eager public demand. But Dr. 
Gericke felt that they were not sufficiently checked, and 
two other scientists were assigned to parallel his experi- 
ments and issue a bulletin to answer the more than 40,- 
000 requests that piled up. Soon concerns up and down 


the Pacific Coast were offering the magic chemicals for 
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No soil was used by 
Dr. W. F. Gericke in 
raising this bumper 
“crop” of potatoes. 
The entire growth 
was inatank of chemi- 
cally enriched water. 





sale, often at outlandish prices, such as $2 for 4 cents’ 
worth of chemicals. 

To some tank-garden enthusiasts the season has _be- 
come 12 months long, Winter as well as Summer. In 
homemade greenhouses they pile up six or eight crops a 
Winter. In the same tank, before one crop is finished, 
another is coming on—onions poking their heads 
through cucumber vines, tomatoes pushing up above po- 
tatoes. Flowers, too—gardenias, sweet peas, nasturtiums, 
daffodils—grow profusely. There are even hydroponics 
garden clubs, one of them claiming 5,000 members, that 
swap experiences. Many high-school botany classes, too, 
use liquid culture in studying root growth, in checking 
plant blights by experimenting with the solution. 

From the start Dr. Gericke’s interest has been in the 
commercial possibilities of hydroponics, and he coédper- 
ated eagerly when Pan American Airways wanted a 
hydroponics garden at its important Wake Island base. 
A low sandy atoll with only scrubby desert plants, 
Wake depends on a supply ship that arrives only twice 
a year. Cargo space in the clippers is too valuable for 
long hauls of produce. But besides the staff, an inn has 
to be supplied. Even if sufficient soil could be brought 
in—it had taken the trans-Pacific cable company 50 years 
to import enough soil to Midway Island to grow vege- 
tables just for the people stationed there—there wasn’t 
enough water at Wake. Tank gardens, on the other 
hand, require less than a tenth of the water needed for 
soil farming. Further, each square foot of hydroponics 
area is estimated to equal five square feet of soil garden. 

Gladly Dr. Gericke sent one of his students, Lamory 
Laumeister, to Wake Island. During the first half of 
January, 1938, he set up tanks and planted seeds. In the 
hot, clear sunshine they fairly exploded into plants. And 
disappeared—rats and frigate birds devoured them. The 
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young man started again, this time with tanks on stilts 
and with a wire-netting awning. In less than a month 
he brought his first salad greens (endive) to the Airways 
Inn—enough for 35 people—and shortly was supplying 
both inn and staff with vegetables and flowers, at a cost 
less than that of fertilizer alone in soil gardening. Tank 
capacity was then expanded tenfold, leaving a crop sur- 
plus to be sent by air express to Midway. Pan Ameri- 
can now plans tank gardens for other remote bases. 
With this 


dream began to seem less visionary, a dream that en 


demonstration Dr. Gericke’s cherished 
visioned the desert areas of the Southwest of the United 
States, bathed in sunlight and free from pests, as the 
market gardens of the future. To advance this dream 
he left the university and now spends his time lecturing 


and helping set up hydroponics farms. 


Tu first sizable commercial tank garden set up under 
his supervision was near Santa Cruz, California, to grow 
Winter tomatoes without soil in a greenhouse. Concrete 
tanks, each equipped with electric cables, controlled by 
thermostats, kept the nutrient at desired temperature, a 
temperature that was increased a few degrees at the 
proper time to speed up ripening. The tomato farm 
and its tomatoes were the pride of Santa Cruz—but the 
nightmare of the owners. Their power bill put them so 
in the red that they abandoned hydroponics entirely. 

Quite the reverse was the experience of Ernest Brun- 
din, who, likewise under Gericke supervision, set up 
100 long tanks in a huge greenhouse at Montebello, near 
Los Angeles. The nutrient solution flows into the tanks 
at one end and trickles by gravity out the other, then 
to a sump, from which it is returned to the tanks by a 
pump. At the sump a steam boiler heats the liquid to 
76 degrees and it cools only four degrees during its six- 
hour round trip. Brundin makes daily tests of the nu- 
trient, adding enough ingredients to keep the stream in 
which his plants dangle their roots at just the right 
“pH,” the scientific term for relative acidity or alkalinity. 
By watching operating costs and by hitting the top-price 
market with luscious, red-ripe 





tomatoes in mid-Winter, the 
Montebello “chemiculture” 
farm, as Brundin calls his 
plant, has made money from 
the start. 

The California Packing Cor- 
poration, one of the largest 
farming companies in the 
United States, has two tank 
farms in which are grown to- 
matoes, peas, beans, and other 
vegetables — but not for use. 
Take tomatoes, for instance: 


Potatoes and wheat growing 
at a hydroponic farm. Plants 
are resting on wire netting, 
the roots suspended in water. 
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What nourishment will produce better, more solid to 
matoes for canning? It is easier to vary plant diets by 
soilless than by soilful culture. Having discovered what 
food plants need to bear shapely fruits, it is simple to 
supply that ingredient to the soil. 

Similarly, the University of California now has thou 
sands of trial plantings of practically every agricultural 
mal 


crop grown in the State to study the earmarks of 


nutrition in plants and trees. Scores of trees, some sev 


eral years old, grow in huge garbage cans filled with 


plant nutrient, and there are dozens of bearing orange 
trees whose roots have never touched soil. If a “shot” of 
boron or zinc or iron or copper banishes an illness, such 
a tank, 


then a similar shot in the soil will banish the same dis 


as mottled leaf, from a citrus tree growing in 


ease in an orchard, albeit more slowly. Some of these 


mysterious but necessary ingredients are tound in the 


earth in such minute quantities that they cannot be de- 


tected by ordinary soil analysis. Adding a thirty-thou 
sandth part of zinc may double the size of alfalfa plants 
without changing other ingredients at all. The experi 
menters hope to find the cause of most crop failures. 
Hydroponics is no longer “a crazy California fad,” 


and the University of California experiments have been 
paralleled in several other universities. The Purdue ex 
perimental station has developed the “Indiana formula.” 
Rutgers has a “New Jersey formula,” and both Illinois 
and Wisconsin have diet tables for tank-fed vegetables 
and flowers. Also the feeding technique is now simpler. 
The originator fed his plant foods into the solution in 
capsules, but now the chemicals are dropped loose into 
the liquid. An important recent discovery is that aera- 
tion keeps the nutrient more healthful, and a daily chore 
of the hydroponics enthusiast is blowing bubbles into 
the liquid with a hand pump or a syringe. Also he must 
watch the acid-alkaline relativity and feed less nitrogen 
on cloudy days, when the plants are off in their photo 
synthesis activities, meaning absorption of solar energy. 
There are plenty of tricky angles to the game, but it 


surely is nice clean gardening. 


Photos: Science Service 
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An industrialist of world-wide influence, Sir Henri Deterding wrote the accompany- 


ing article shortly before his recent death. 


Two eminent economists of differing 


schools of thought—Melchior Palyi and William Trufant Foster—were invited to com- 
ment upon it. ‘heir v-ews, with Sir Henri’s, are therefore presented in these pages as 
the symposium-of-the-month. Brief letters from readers are invited.—The Editors. 


The ‘Gold Mentality’ 
Blocks a Nolution 


Says Sir Henri Deterding 


Late Director, Royal Dutch Oil Company 


HERE cannot possibly be any doubt about the 
soundness of the idea that not in the preparedness to 
face attacks from other nations, but in the cooperation of 
ore nations to work together lies 
the only practical means of 
avoiding more wars. 

But it is absolutely neces- 
sary to create a general basis 
of codperation, because co- 
Operation between nations 
means the exchange between 
them of the products of 
labor. The hopelessly erro- 


neous idea that every nation 





should produce as nearly as 








possible every article that is 


Sir Henri Deterding 


wanted, can, in the long run, 
lead only to financial ruin for any nation running madly 
after this “self-supporting” idea. 

The ideal is that every nation should strive to utilize 


to the benefit of all and to the utmost capacity the natu- 





ral advantages which each country is able to provide. 

For the interchange of goods produced where natural 
conditions warrant cheap and first-class production, it is 
necessary that there be an international standard en- 
abling every nation to measure the value of products 
of its labor. Such a standard naturally has to be a mate- 
rial which (1) remains the same for centuries and does 
not alter in weight or substance by storage; (2) appeals 
to the fancy of the public; and (3) is obtainable by every 
nation under fair conditions. 

Now in the past such a standard or standards have 
been silver and gold—found or produced during the last 
400 years in a ratio of about 14 to 1. Consequently, si 
ver, by being 14 times as plentifully found as gold, and 
therefore 14 times as cheap, has been adopted by the most 
numerous (and, consequently, poorer) nations as stand- 
ard. The richer nations preferred gold. Thus, by the 
ratio of 14 to 1 there was established a relative standard 
between poor and rich nations, enabling a free exchange 
of goods between all nations. 

Unfortunately the bulk of gold production came under 
the control of one class of financiers who, by their in- 
satiable demand for more and more money, and after 
obtaining practically the control of the world’s news- 
paper press, set up an artificial demand for gold by cun- 
ningly destroying the value of silver in two ways: 
First, by decrying silver. This was done by falsely sug- 
gesting that enormous hoards of silver were kept in 
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China and India which, if prices were high, would in- 
undate the whole world with this metal. Second, by 
persuading nearly every Government in Europe to do 
away with real silver coins, substituting tokens of half 
silver, and/or nickel. The silver, thus demonetized, was 
thrown on a market where demand almost ceased to 
exist. Consequently, the demand for silver being de- 
creased, the demand for gold was artificially increased. 
At present the facts are that although silver is barely 
produced in ten times as great a quantity as gold, the 
price has dropped to one-eightieth that of goid. Be 
fore the Great War, gold was about 84 shillings an ounce. 
The ounce has thus been pushed up to about 142 shil- 
lings, although the cost of production has remained the 
same as before the War—namely, about 60 shillings. 
Now, even admitting for a moment (although the 
quantity available is anyhow not sufficient for such a 
procedure) that gold could be established as the sole 
standard by which to measure (internationally) labor, 
then it is only logical that such an international measure 
should not be made available at the enormous profit of 
over 125 percent to the producer of this metal, while 
the absolutely necessary grain is produced at almost no 
profit to the farmer. Thus, a product which is not ab 
solutely necessary to the world is produced at more than 
twice its labor value, whereas grain, an absolutely neces- 
sary product, is allowed no profit just because it is meas 
ured by this absurdly high gold-standard value. One 
cannot help asking: Has the world become so obsessed 
by the gold mentality that it fails to grasp this absurdity ? 
Here is another absurdity: The world has been in- 
stilled with the idea that only equal exchange of labo: 
products 1s ideal. At first glance this would appear to 
be logical. Unfortunately, it is generally forgotten that 
countries such as Germany, Russia, and later China and 
Japan have lost or never had any savings invested abroad 
to yield yearly interest to be used by capitalistic coun 
tries such as England, France, America, and The Neth 
erlands as part payment for whatever they buy from the 
poorer countries in labor products. 


Photo: Acme: Cartoon, courtesy Cl zo Tribune 
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ler to create equality in capital, the poorer coun 


In ore 
tries should be in a position to export more labor products 
than to import them. This would create a capital reserve 
for possible bad times. 

It we wish for equal opportunities for all nations, then 
we must all work for equal opportunities. If codpera 
tion is not achieved, then we are bound gradually to 
slide down to an equalization through force. This must 
mean misery to everybody. Is this civilization? Or is 
it back to the Stone Age, the ruler to be the one who is 


the strongest, most numerous, most resourceful? 


A Silver Basis Would 
Not Solve the Problem 


Says Melchior Palyi 


Hungarian-American Monetary Authority 


IR HENRI has argued that a price ratio of 80 to 1 
between gold and silver is artificial in view of the fact 
that current silver production is only about ten times 


greater (in ounces) than gold production. That sounds 
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Courtesy, Carmack and Ch Scrence Monator 


A veteran of yesterday (right) on 


today's pay roll—brought back to 
work when gold prices moved up. 


logical to the layman and especially 
suggestive if presented, as Sir Henri 
has, with the additional statement 
that in the last 400 years gold was 
about 14 times more valuable than 
silver, the latter “being 14 times as 
plentifully found as gold.” 

I am afraid Sir Henri didn’t look 
up the statistics. There was no such 


relationship between price ratio and 





the ratio of current production. For 
example, in the last two decades of the 18th Century, a 
total of 11,400,000 ounces of gold was produced, as against 
565,200,000 ounces of silver; to a production ratio of 
something like 55:1, a price ratio of about 1 to 15 corre- 
sponded. And the price ratio between the two precious 
metals did not change substantially when the relative 
quantities produced became about 1:4 in the 1850s or 
1:61 in the 1860s. In other words, it made very little 
difference for centuries, for the price ratio of gold and 
silver, whether the second was produced in five times or 
50 times the quantity of the first. 

Why, then, did silver depreciate presently to the ex- 
tent mentioned above and would have probably depre- 
ciated far more without the artificial support of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's silver-buying policies? Incidentally, Sir 
Henri didn’t mention the Roosevelt policy, which is cer- 
tainly not a natural element in the situation, while he 
has assumed sinister manipulations to be responsible for 
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the depreciation of silver. He has charged a class of 
financiers who are supposed to have the bulk of gold 
production under their control with decrying silver and 
with persuading European Governments to do away with 
“real silver coins.” One wonders, for example, whether 
Chancellor Bismarck, who, in 1871, introduced the gold 
standard in Germany, belonged to the class of gold-con- 
trolling financiers with an “insatiable demand for more 
and more money.” 

The trouble with silver is not its present volume of 
output, nor even its “visible” supply, which is estimated 
at 16 times the world’s gold supply. The real trouble 
is that it takes only a very minor rise in the silver price 
to make the silver production “shoot.” For example, the 
artificial uplift of the silver price since 1932 from about 
28.1 cents to an average of almost 45 cents (in 1937) has 
helped to increase the production of silver in that short 
period by about 90 million ounces per annum, which is 
far more than double the amount of the total annual gold 
production at its present peak. A slight rise in the sil- 
ver price can raise silver production in an almost un- 
limited fashion, while even a 60 percent premium 
through the devaluation of the dollar 
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and of the pound did not succeed 
after five years in raising the output 
of gold by more than 20 million 
ounces. If we give the silver pro- 
ducers a substantially higher price, 
they can swamp the world with sil- 
ver. Consequently, the law of supply 
and demand forbids to give them a 
higher remuneration. 

Why is silver so sensitive to price 
changes in comparison to gold? 
Simply because there is far more 
silver than gold in this planet and in 
far more easily accessible locations. 
Moreover, gold is found only in so- 
called auriferous ores which have 
very little or no other metal content. 
On the other hand, more than half 
the total silver production is derived from ores in which 
silver is merely a by-product, and lead, zinc, copper, or 
tin is the main content. One-third of the presently pro- 
duced silver comes from ores the proceeds of which de- 
pend only up to 20 percent on their silver content. In 
short, silver is largely a by-product which is mined at 





almost negligible cost. 

It was this new technological situation since the early 
1870s which permitted an enormous rise in silver pro- 
duction and compelled mankind to restrict its monetary 
use. This is the reason why one country after another 
had to give up silver as a standard of value and why 
it has lost most of its function as a store of value as well. 
The fact that a slight rise not only in silver price but also 
in the price of the base metals of which silver is a by- 
product can greatly expand the volume of supply, while 
the opposite contracts that volume, creates enormous 
fluctuations in the silver market which disqualify silver 
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as a monetary metal. This by-product character of 
silver explains why in the 1920s while the silver price 
declined 10 or 15 percent the annual production of 
silver increased from 171 million ounces in 1921 to 261 
million ounces in 1929. In a boom the prices of base 
metals rise, which raises the volume of their production 

and automatically increases 


the silver output; if we were 


boom would be further ac- 
centuated by this automatic 
expansion of the silver pro- 
duction. Similarly, every de- 
pression would be made 
worse by additional deflation 
of the silver production. 
The silver mentality con- 
sists 1n overlooking these es- 
Sir Henri is 





sential facts. 


Melchior Palyi 


on better grounds when he 
takes exception to the devaluation policy and the unjusti- 
fied raising of the profits of gold mines. However, a 
large part of those profits is taken away by taxation; 
gold mining is a favorite source of public revenue.. But 
the purpose of devaluation was not so much the profit of 
the gold miners as the raising of commodity prices, in- 
cluding those produced by farmers and by silver miners. 
If that policy did not succeed, the inflation-minded states- 
men have to be blamed and not the gold mentality. The 
gold mentality is opposed to subsidies to gold mines or to 
anybody else. Its fundamental idea is to let the market 
decide and have the authorities choose the kind of stand- 
ard which is preferred by mankind at large. 


A Competently Managed 
Currency Is the Answer 


Says Wim. Trufant Foster 


Director, Pollak Foundation for Economic Research 





HAT we need, and have never had, is money 
which meets two major requirements. The first has to 
do with value; the second has to do with volume. 

The first requirement is stability of purchasing power. 
Our greatest monetary need is money whose value will 
stay put. 

Whether prices are high or low matters little. With 
prices twice as high, consumers can buy just as much as 
ever, provided wages and other income are twice as high. 
And business can proceed just as well on one price level 
as on another, once prices have become stabilized on 
that level, just as a ship can sail as serenely and swiftly 
on Lake Superior as on the lower level of Lake Huron, 
once the ship has passed through the locks. It is the 
process of changing levels and the frequency of the 
change that retard progress. 


on a silver standard, every , 
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In short, the first requirement of the dollar is that it 
shall be a true standard of value. 

Unfortunately, the gold basis of money never has made 
it and never can make it a standard of value. However 
hospitable we may feel toward the United States dollar, 
however glad we may be to let it work for us, we must 
“the 


admit that it always has had one failing. It is not 


least it 1s not 


atter all, is the 


same yesterday, today, and forever.” At 
the same in purchasmg power, and that, 
only trait of money about which we care a continental. 
It is disappointing, to say the least, to lay away a dollar 
in the pink of condition only to find, when we take it 
out, that it has lost half its ability to carry home a basket 
of groceries. 

As a matter of fact, the gold basis of money in the 
United States has never made it a 
In 1896 the gold dollar would buy twice as much as the 
gold dollar would buy in 1913; but in 1920 the gold dol 
lar would buy less than half as much as it would buy in 


standard of value. 


1913. At one time carpets came nearer than gold to being 
a standard for measuring purchasing power, in the sense 
in which the yardstick is a standard for measuring cat 
pets; that is to say, the exc hange value of carpets, in terms 
of boots, barrels, bread, and commodities in general, 
varied much less than the exchange value of gold. 
Money on a gold basis is a standard of purchasing 


That 


is an advantage to dentists: they always know precisely 


power for only one commodity—namely, gold. 


how much gold a dollar will buy. But, unfortunately 
for the rest of us, it is almost always something else that 
we want to buy. 

Why, in any event, should we expect gold to prevent 
fluctuations in the value of the dollar? In many periods 
the production of gold has not kept pace with the grow 
ing needs of business. At no time does the annual pro 
duction of gold bear any known relation to the chang 
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ing monetary needs of the world. 
has always been subject to accidental discoveries and to 
various other unpredictable influences. 

In short, gold has failed to insure a stable monetary 
unit in the past; and in the future its failure may be 
even greater. 

Sir Henri Deterding was right in asserting that at one 
time the demand for gold was artificially increased. As 
a matter of fact, the mere adoption of gold as a monetary 
base artificially increases its value. The whole system is 

entirely artificial. 


William Trufant Foste 


All that applies with even 


greater force, and for the 


same reasons, to the use of 
silver. The stores of silver 
which have been kept by the 
United States Government 
so expensively and so sol 
emnly for generations have 
no more to do with the pur- 
chasing power of a silver cer 
tificate than the monkeys in 
the Washington Zoo. The 
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amount of silver which the Government buys, suppos- 
edly for monetary purposes, is determined by the pressure 
exerted by representatives of silver-producing States. 
Speaking ol gold, how absurd seems to us the custom 
certain savages of wearing gold rings in their 


Why 


Partly, perhaps, be- 


among 


noses. doesn’t it seem absurd to the savages? 


cause they don’t | 


know they are. sav- | 
ages. But more cer- 
tainly because they 


are used to the cus 


PRE-WAR YEAR 
ISI -=_——~ 

STANDARD OF 

COMPARISON ” 


Ps 





tom. That is the only 
reason why the 
the United 


States cannot see the 


peo- 


ple of 


absurdity of paying 
dearly for most of the 
gold 


plies of the world, by 


monetary SUp- 


arbitrarily fixing a 1860 sg 
high pric e for gold 

and then burying the gold in costly vaults and there keep- 
ing it, at great expense, for no purpose whatever. As we 
have seen, these huge stores of metal, theoretically worth 
so many billions of dollars, would not keep our paper 
money stable in value, even if the paper were redeemable 
in gold on demand. As it is, what the world is now doing 
with its treasures of gold is merely a comedy of errors. 
The monetary gold in the United States would serve the 
country’s monetary needs just as well if half of it were 
used to put rings in the noses of all the wild men and 
women of Africa. 

Sir Henri Deterding seems to be in error when he says 
that the standard of money has to be a material. Since 
the United States abolished the gold standard and substi- 
tuted no other material standard, the value of the dol- 
lar has been more stable than in several former periods 
when the gold standard was in use. 

To meet the second requirement of money, the volume 
must be such that consumers buy the available output 
of commodities and services at individual prices which 
leave the general price level about where it is. The 
needed volume is not guaranteed by the gold basis. This 
is proved by the official statistics of every country which 
has ever relied on the In the United 
States, when all its money was on a gold basis, billions 
of dollars were added to the circulation when more 


money was harmful, and billions were lost from circu- 


gold standard. 


lation when more money was sorely needed. 

How could we expect anything else in the future if our 
currency were on a gold basis, or a silver basis, or a basis 
of gold combined with silver? Or, for that matter, on 
any other kind of commodity basis? The supply of cir- 
culating purchasing power in the United States is de- 
termined now chiefly by the action of individual banks 
in creating bank credit, since, as everybody knows, over 
90 percent of the circulating purchasing power of the 
form of checks on bank de- 


United States is in the 


THE VALUE OF THE GOLD DOLLAR 


MEAsureD IN GOODS AT WHOLESALE 


|00$ Wuy THE CosT 
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posits, and not in the form of coins or printed money. 

Under this system the volume of purchasing power ex- 
pands quickly, to a large extent automatically, and some 
times riotously and dangerously, when there is general 
optimism about the future of business; and the volume 
contracts just as quickly, and automatically, and just as 
dangerously whenever the 
bankers and borrowers 
are pessimistic. In short, 
the supply of money, with 
or without the metal 
basis, is left subject to the 
action of individual bank- 
even 


OF LiVING 
FLUCTUATES 


ers who could not, 
if they would, carry out a 
| collective policy aimed to 
enable the flow of money 
to keep pace with the 
flow of commodities and 
services. 
“Why do we have hard 
wrote a lady 
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times 
reader to the editor of the Brunswick Pilot. 

“Lady,” answered the editor, “hard times is a period 
when people quit feeding the cow, and wonder why she 
gives less milk.” 

There are learned treatises on business depressions 
which say less than that. It sometimes seems as though 
scholars, by close and persistent study, finally contrive 
to see everything except what is perfectly plain. Nothing 
seems plainer to the plain people than the fact that they 
cannot keep on feeding dollars to business unless they 
have the dollars. And without the dollars, business can- 
not keep on producing wealth. The dollars will flow 
into the right channels fast enough, and not too fast, 
only when competent authorities manage the currency 
solely for that purpose. 

Why all this fear of a managed currency? Every cur- 
rency is a managed currency. It does not just happen. 
The only question is whether currencies shall be man- 
aged intelligently, or as we have managed them through- 
out the world for many generations. But isn’t it possible 
under a managed currency to have disastrous inflation? 
Certainly it is possible, just as it always has been possible, 
when nations have relied on gold or on silver. The 
choice before each nation is between a system which 
certainly has gone wrong, over and over again, and one 
which possibly might go wrong. 

In the United States the present waste of men, money, 
machines, and materials is such that we can no longer 
rely on the gold standard or the silver standard without 
risking all that our form of government holds dear. We 
should create, by collective action, enough currency and 
credit to enable consumers to spend enough to enable 
producers to operate machines and employ workers. We 
should not weakly delay action because there is a possi- 
bility that if we created enough money for the purpose, 
we might create too much. The cows of commerce are 
now suffering from monetary malnutrition. 
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A Challenge to Management 


By Samuel N. Stevens 


Dean, The University College, Northwestern University 


USINESS in the United States is in the position 
of the luckless farmer who left his barn door open and 
came back to discover many of his horses gone. Certain 
prerogatives of management have escaped through the 
open door of indifference and lack of foresight, and now, 
in trying to recover the losses, business has discovered 
many of its traditional privileges over in the Government 
pasture, enclosed by a charged wire fence. Many horses 
did not escape, but the door is still ajar. 

Since the loss has been gradual, few executives realize 
how many of their privileges have been taken away. 
Even more important, if business is to profit from the 
past, one must understand why this rash of restrictions, 
laws, and binding agreements has come into being. 

About a quarter of a century ago, industrial health and 
safety laws began to appear on the statute books of the 
individual States. Medical facilities were required; sani- 
tation minimums were defined by law; light and ventila- 
tion were specified; safeguards had to be provided for 
dangerous machinery. Farsighted business leaders were 
not greatly affected by the legislation, for they had al- 
ready organized their factories on sanitary and safe lines, 
yet the introduction of these laws meant that manage- 
ment had lost a significant control. 

Newspapers of that period carried stories of belligerent 
noncodperation by some industrial organizations, of 
“chiselling” and avoidance by others, and of money spent 
in lobbying to prevent further legislation aimed at im- 
proving conditions of labor. Yet these laws have been 
expanded and the range of their influence extended. 

Had management consistently taken into account its 
social responsibilities, and if there had been some effec- 
tive way of disciplining its backward associates, there 
would have been no need for the laws which now actu- 
ally dictate working conditions. 

Slightly earlier than health legislation were workmen’s 
compensation laws. Management was forced to accept 
a large responsibility for the care of men and women who 
suffered a loss of usefulness as a result of work hazards. 

For years some enlightened business concerns had 
cared for those injured on the job or those whose abilities 
had ceased to be sufficient due to the wear and tear of the 
work process. The great majority of organizations, how- 
ever, made no preparation to care for such workers and 
refused to accept liability for them. From that attitude 
resulted the mass of legislation under which manage- 
ment must function if it is to function at all. 


“I do not believe,” says the author, “that the power o 
creative leadership has departed from business. . 


” 


It American businessmen would 
regain the leadership thev have 
almost lost, they must work to 


anticipate tuture social needs. 


Labor organizations, as such, are no new thing, but the 
last quarter century has witnessed their tremendous 
growth in the United States. Until a few years ago the 


power of these groups depended on the strength of the 


individual group and the need which management had 
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“Such leadership would eliminate industrial unrest by establishing a new kind of partnership between business and labor.” 


for the workers who belonged to them. Recently laws 
have been enacted which give these groups, under certain 
conditions, authority originally belonging to manage- 
ment. Some decisions of organized labor now have the 
Under the National Labor Relations Act, 
told 


conditions of collective bargaining, organized la- 


force of law. 


management 1s with what groups it may deal. 


Under 
bor not infrequently writes the rules under which man- 
agement Often it determines who shall 


work (using the law of seniority), how much shall be 


is to Ope rate. 


paid, hours of labor, and rates for overtime activity. 

In October, 1938, Federal legislation setting up min- 
imum standards of wages and hours for more than 11 
million workers in the United States was put in force, 
thus removy ing another area of control from management. 

Finally, the problems of old age and unemployment, 
which have always been with us, have been given legal 
interpretation. Social-security legislation requires busi- 
ness to share the cost of guaranteeing security to workers 
in their old age, as well as to anticipate and protect em- 
ployees against unemployment or physical disability. 

As was true of the other phases discussed, many social- 
minded business leaders had already met the problem. 
They had established programs for the retirement of their 
aged workers and had methods of insuring their em- 
ployees against seasonal layoffs. But relatively few had 
done so. In fact, prior to the time of governmental ac- 
tion, fewer than 2 million workers were participating 
in voluntary company plans. 

Now that management has progressively lost control 
over conditions of work, rates of pay, hours of work, the 
security of the worker in his job, and, to some extent, who 


shall work, what authority and responsibilities remain? 
If the present trends accelerate (as they have in recent 
years), what will be the function of management in a 
few years except to supply capital? 

If occupational shifts mean anything, we can anticipate 
still stronger organization among workers for the pur- 
pose of controlling management. In 1880, 50 percent of 
all workers in the United States were engaged in the ex- 
tractive industries—agriculture, forestry, fishing, and min- 
ing—compared with 22', percent today. Except mining, 
none of these industries lends itself well to organization 
of workers. In 1880, about 25 percent of the workers 
were in the manufacturing and mechanical industries, 
compared with some 35 percent today. Here labor or- 
ganization had its early roots and has had rapid growth. 
In 1880, slightly less than 10 percent of the workers were 
engaged in trade and transportation. Today more than 
20 percent are in this field, and the groups are more 
highly organized than many others. In 1880, 2 percent 
were in clerical occupations, compared with 5 percent to- 
day. A decade ago there was scarcely any organization 
here; now there are strong groups. There have been no 
significant changes in the number of people engaged in 
professional and permanent public services, although re- 
cent trends in governmental activity may result in the 
employment of almost as many by government as by 
trade and transportation. Here external organization is 
already making its effect on the Government itself. 

These data emphasize the changes of the past 50 years 
and indicate the direction they are likely to take during 
the next half century. If the diagnosis is correct, there 
will soon be no such thing as a free labor market, and the 
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days of competitive buying of labor will be history only. 

How, then, does all this challenge management? 

In the first place, management should mean leadership 
and direction. Do these trends in government, legisla- 
tion, and labor indicate that our business leaders are no 
longer competent to assume leadership? Have our eco 
nomic problems become so complicat :d that only a social 
ized and legalized approach to them is possible? 

Personally, I do not believe that the power of creative 
leadership has departed from business and industry. 
Neither can I accept the principle that extensive socializa- 
tion of control will produce more in the long run in so 
cial outcomes for the workers or the United States as a 
whole. But I am equally sure that the old, mechanical, 
nonsocial point of view which formerly characterized 
personnel policies of management is no longer tenable. 

The laissez faire methods of selecting, training, and 
supervising workers will not do. Arbitrary application 
of management policies without respect to the opinions 
and attitudes of the workers can no longer be tolerated. 
Techniques exist today which effectively select workers 
for jobs. Training methods exist to aid management in 
adapting workers quickly and with increasing efficiency. 
Psychotechnical tests can discover workers’ attitudes and 
needs, and can guide management in educating the 
workers to understand and accept points of view basic- 
ally necessary for economic or institutional reasons. 

Developing a positive personnel program costs money, 
but it saves more than money in the end. It returns to 
management an aspect of leadership it has almost lost. 

Secondly, business must re- 
define the objectives of man- 
agement control. Only the 
most narrow-minded  con- 
servative would say today 
that the main business of 
management is to create a 
profit. While this viewpoint 
has never been widely held, 
it has been sufficiently articu- 
late to have caused much of 
the current maladjustment. 

Some farsighted business 
leaders discovered long ago 
that profit is a sure second- 


ary effect of good manage- Minswationns ta 


ment, but the primary effect Donald Mills 
is to produce good merchan- 
dise by happy, loyal em- 
ployees. They obtained this primary effect by taking 
both the public and their employees into their confidence. 
They found what the public wanted and needed and 
the prices that it would pay. They discovered what 
their workers needed in order to derive a growing sense 
of personal worth-whileness from their jobs. Thus man- 
agement sought to produce merchandise as a means to 
two ends: (1) the creation of a work situation which 
gave security, satisfaction, and recognition to the em- 
ployees; and (2) the distribution of a product at a price 





Old-age security—business must share the cost. 
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which would bring a reasonable profit to the maker. 

Not long ago a large retail store in Chicago became 
concerned about the attitude of its employees. The man 
agement wanted to develop potential executive material 
trom within the business. Extensive research gave stat 
tling results. The management was astounded to dis 
cover that 82 percent of the employees were not interested 
in getting a better tob than the one they held. They did, 
however, want recognition for work well done in terms 
of both money and social approval within the organiza 
tion. In the small percentage interested in improvement 
were significant human resources not previously recog 
nized. Training was provided for those desiring ad 
vancement, and institutional recognition was given work 
ers interested primarily in increasing efhciency on the 
job. Increased production, better morale, and greater 
mutual understanding were immediate results. 

Third, management is challenged to provide security 
for workers. Government data and research by universi 
ties and several foundations indicate that a minimum 
subsistence wage for a man and wife and two children is 
approximately $1,400 a year. Even on this income, the 
contingencies of illness, birth, death, and old age cannot 
be completely anticipated. Yet recent information shows 


that well over 60 percent of the wage earners in the 


United States receive less. 

Somehow management has never seen fit to explore 
systematically its wage scales in terms of the minimum 
requirements of a barely decent life. Is it any wonder 
that millions of men and women have turned from their 
employers to other channels to 
seek relief from what they believe 
to be intolerable conditions? — I 
believe it 1S practical Or busin SS 
to guarantee the average worker a 
minimum of 40 weeks’ work a 
year, and to adjust wages so no em 
ployee with a family would receive 
an income below the level upon 
which decent living depends. 

If these three challe nges to man 
agement social leadership, SO ial 
objectives, and social responsibili 
ties — are accepted, then men in 
executive positions will take ag 
gressive leadership in developing 
a new dav economically and so 
cially. Such leadership would elim 
inate industrial unrest by estab 
lishing a new kind of partnership between business and 
labor. . It would create real security, not of social-security 
numbers and unemployment insurance cards, but of pro 
grammed work. People would re gain habits of self-rel 
ance and self-sufficiency which anxiety and suffering have 
caused them to lose. Instead of a world calling for new 
leaders to save it from destruction, we shall have a new 
day of order, peace, and prosperity. These things can 
come if business leaders accept the larger resp mnsibilities 


inherent in their place in the economic system. 
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HAT canny Scot Robert Burns visioned a serious 
human deficiency in everyday living when he wrote— 
Oh wad some power the giftie gte us 

To see oursel’s as others see us! 
It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion. 

How vital a human need the Burns invocation ex- 
presses becomes evident from the results of a recent 
psychological survey in which I asked more than 10,000 
people to rate themselves on qualities which personnel 
ofhcers of leading corporations regard as essential for 
success in business. Comparing these self-ratings with 
judgments made by superiors and fellow employees, I 
found that 82 percent of the individuals rated them- 
selves much higher than they were rated by friends and 
business associates. Fifteen percent rated themselves 
considerably lower—they were the victims of inferiority 
complex. Three percent recorded a personality picture 
of themselves approximating the judgments of other 
people. In short, three persons out of 100 see them- 
selves as others see them in business; the remaining 97 
gaze upon themselves through ego-colored glasses. 

Behind this inability of the average person to under- 
stand other people’s opinions is an unwillingness to do 
sO, a deep-seated determination to assert oneself over 
others and never permit them to exert control over you. 
In short, there exists a widespread delusion that success 
is attained by leading others; never by following some- 
one else. The truth is quite otherwise. Happiness and 
success are far oftener achieved by becoming a good fol- 
lower than by striving frantically to be a leader. The 
world needs many more followers than leaders and, 
consequently, yields its rewards more readily to those 
who know how to take orders. Moreover, willingness 
and ability to follow furnish one of the best possible and 
most practical preparations for future leadership. 
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As the Boss Sees You 





By Wim. Moulton Marston 


Whom must you please? A de- 
partment head, a division man- 
ager, the president, the board 
of directors? Almost everyone 
is an employee—hence must 
please someone. On page 60 is 
a self-inventory—based on fac- 
tors personnel directors deem 
vital in working with others. 
Try it on yourself—then on 
your employees.—The Editors. 


These are lessons which should be learned through 
such types of comradely association with one’s fellow 
humans as school life, participation in sports, social and 
business organizations, and especially that combination 
of noncompetitive good fellowship and community 
service which Rotary Clubs offer. But the average indi- 
vidual, unfortunately, refuses to be led, and therefore 
never gets an opportunity to lead. 

The ten groups of business abilities in my inventory 
(see page 60) represent a sort of psychological summary 
of rating scales and personnel tests used by leading com- 
mercial companies and banks in estimating the efficiency 
of hundreds of thousands of employees. I have arranged 
these traits in the general order of their evaluation by a 


majority of personnel departments. 
A successful business career boils down to this: the 
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worker must master his own job thoroughly (“Domi- 
nance over Job”) in such a way as to please his business 
superiors (“Submission to Superiors”). He must com- 
pete aggressively and courageously with his _ rivals 
(“Competitive Ability”), but at the same time he must 
cooperate with them to turn out a maximum group 
product (“Teamwork Ability”). 

Business is enlightened self-seeking controlled by the 
necessity to please other people. To keep from landing 
in jail, or at least from being fired, an ambitious worker 
must develop his social-control traits before turning loose 
his self-seecking drive. Submission to superiors is and 
always will be the first business trait which everyone 
must acquire. Submission by no means implies servility, 
a boot-licking attitude, or a “Yes-man” technique, but 
it does mean the ability to understand the boss’s point of 


view and the willingness to be governed by it. 


Ba: tendency of the average person is, naturally, 


to think more highly of himself than anybody else does 
and, consequently, to follow his own dictates rather 
than those of his superior. Nor can this inclination be 
cured by harsh reproof or arbitrary rejection ol his el 
forts. The only real remedy is psychological enlighten 
ment, imparting to the self-willed and secretly rebellious 
superior’s 


employee an understanding of why, in his 


opinion, his work is not satisfactory. This takes time 
and patience which few business executives possess. But 
until the ambitious worker learns somehow or other to 
evaluate himself through the mind of his chief, he is 
likely to be more bother than benefit to his employer. 

I sat in the office of a leading business executive in 
New York City when Ralph T., 


I recognized T. as an ene 


one of his assistants, 
brought in some reports. 
getic young chap of my acquaintance. The chief glanced 
at the reports and swung sharply around in his chair. 


Illustrations by 
George van Werveke 


Ji 


to 


“Did you get 7-40s on these from our field men?” he 
“No? Well—take ‘em b 


and get 7-40 forms on every one of them.” 


snapped. I thought not! 


“But, Mr. Pound,” the young man argued, “I had pet 
sonal letters from our field men. They're much bettet 
than 7-40s, more complete—” 

Pound jerked his head and Ralph T. went sullenly 
out. “You recommended that voung tool to me,” com 
plained the executive, “and I don’t know what I can do 
with him.” 

Then he explained to me what he hadn't wasted tims 
explaining to Ralph—his very sound reasons f 
ring the information obtained in 7-40 forms 
gleaned trom personal letters “Young - Wil nev 
get anywhere,” he concluded, “until he ri 
SO evident to me: that he knows nothing ) t bu 
ness!” 

Later that day Ralph came to see me. H 
proud of himself. “I put a good one ov f, 
he boasted. “You know those forms he 1 i—] 
filled them out myself instead of waiting a weel 


municate with our field m 


I asked him how he stood with Mr. Pound A] 
rT WW? ’ ] 1] 
said. Swell Hy. Sa domi ring old oot, uit 
dt ( hye ter results I } l 
( nd he re ZC h ( In oy \ 
{ 1] 

The followine month R \ H 
| 1] 1 1] ’ 
over found tit 1¢ I nt L\ \ \ } 

1 | 1 

he might have given him som iluab 
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what other peopl thought ol him, and, incidentally, he 
might have created for the business an efhcient employee. 

There is another cogent reason for training business 
workers in the ability to understand what others think 
ot them. And that 
and emotional conflict at present result from the rating 


is the fact that so much bitterness 


of one individual by his fellows. 

It might be supposed that the efficiency with which an 
employee handles his own job could be measured with 
little or no reference to human opinion, But no one 
has yet devised a purely mechanical rating system ex- 
cept for the more routine types of shopwork. The usual 
method is to have the speed, accuracy, and quality of 
each individual’s work judged and recorded by his su- 


periors. Such a system too frequently permits a rating 


based upon the personal equation rather than upon the 
worke rs ac tual accomplishm« nts. 


Mark B., for 


chief, invariably receives the highest efhiciency rating de- 


instance, a le val clerk who toadies to his 


Spite the sloppiest sort ol work. Jack E;. an exceedingly 


able desk beside B.'s, has never been 


Marie T.., 


secretary in another large office, gets top-notch ratings reg- 


young man at the 


rated more than “average.” a dazzling blonde 
ularly though she cannot spell and is quite ignorant of 


high-school grammar, while several other girls who per- 
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form similar duties with trained skill receive mediocre 
percentages on their semiannual personnel reports. 

But this system of rating is a fact which must be faced. 
It emphasizes once more the value of teaching employees 
to see themselves as others see them. Workers who lack 
this ability regard their raters’ prejudices as sheer villainy. 
The result is an unhealthy crop of private grudges, dis- 
satisfaction with the job, and criticism of the manage 
ment, which is all the more bitter because it cannot be 
voiced openly. The individual who does understand why 
his superior gave him a low rating almost always im- 
proves it. 

Ethel Ralton 


Ssea;rc h wi rker. 


was a well-trained, conscientious re- 
She probably turned out half again as 
much work as any other researcher in the large office in 
which she was employed, yet for years other girls re- 
ceived higher ratings and larger salary. Ethel was a 
hopelessly defeated person until she began to study the 
boss’s point of view. A careless but very pretty girl was 
recommended for an increase in salary while Ethel was 
ignored. Ethel, in desperation, began studying the other 
girl’s technique. She noticed that the girl dressed very 
carefully, choosing colors and costumes to please the 
chief of their division. Ethel then studied herself and 
discovered that she had become sloppy and careless in 
She took $200 from her savings account and 


She began patronizing a 


her dress. 
bought herself a new outfit. 
beauty parlor regularly, giving careful attention to face, 
hair, and hands. She created frequent opportunities to 
visit the chief's office and talk to him about her work. 
After six months of patient adaptation to her chief's 
ideas and predilections, Ethel won a substantial increase 
in salary. Later she achieved a promotion which gave 
scope, for the first time, to her unusual research abil- 


ity. She had discovered the key [Continued on page 59| 


Ninety-seven out of every 100 
persons, the author's survey 
shows, view themselves through 
a pair of ego-colored glasses. 
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By A. J. Keast 


General Manager, The Zinc Company Limited 
Broken Hill, Australia 


4A 


IVE a man a horse he can ride” runs a lilting 
refrain. I like to paraphrase that line to “Give a man a 
job he can do”—and then watch him do it. Maybe he 
will work it out in one way. Or perhaps in another. 
But he'll find a way—it he has the will—and from it will 
come rewards not only to him, but also to others. For 


it’s surprising how men like t to tackle pene which nothing were done within the relatively near | 


challenge their ingenuity. And it’s more surprising how So on the evening of May 9, 1936, three m 
they will—when they comprehend the need of solution: ing. Two of them had just met for the first timc he 
Does this seem a high-sounding way to introduce a new manager of the company had wondered whether it 
little story about saving soil at Broken Hill, mining town might be feasible to plant trees to protect the works and 
in the near-desert of western New South Wales, Aus improve living conditions; and a mutual friend had in 
tralia? Perhaps the introduction will justify itself as we troduced Albert Morris. All the work that has been don 
go on. Let’s see... . since then has stemmed from that meeting 
The drabness was depressing. Drifting red sand was Mr. Morris, it developed, had given this very problem 
an unspeakable nuisance. It buried fences, cluttered up a lot of thought. His home was on the outskirts of town, 


streets. A huge works and office rebuilding program in one of the worst affected areas, dust blowing over 
was undertaken by one zinc company, and since millions — everything at the least hint of a breeze. He had spent 
in minerals had been taken from the town, the owners many vears, entirely on his own, studying wind erosion 
desired to do all they could to make life more agreeable in general and local conditions in partict 


for people there, and to that end planned gymnasiums, experimented with dry-country plants, native and from 


swimming pools, a social hall, a See baths, air-condi- overseas. He knew a good deal about what ought to be 

tioned rooms for changing work clothes, and so on. done-to halt the blowing, and to reduce if not remove 

This desire was one factor in the situation. the cause of Broken Hill’s drabness and indrifting dirt. 
But there were others. The site chosen for the new “It’s a man-made evil,” he argued. “If it’s attacked 

works was on the western edge of town, at the south- boldly, much can be done to stop it. We have the plants 

western end of the hills forming the “line of lode.” The — to do it, right here in Australia.” 

spot was fully exposed to the prevailing south and west “What is needed, then? 

winds, with no protection of any sort for miles. Mine “Money, first.” 

cottages near-by, their. fences half buried, furnished an “For what purpose? 

idea as to what might be expected, come windy days, if “To build fences—to propagate trees and shrubs—to 
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The dust’s dance with the wind in this area (right) 1s over. Trees and soil-snaring grass (left) brought it to a close. 


make plantings. But we must have the necessary funds.” 

It was agreed that the money could probably be found. 
And Mr. Morris, for his part, agreed to contribute lib- 
erally of his time, knowledge, and experience to further 
the work. 

One of the first and most ambitious undertakings was 
a plantation of about 20 acres, which is now known as 
Albert Morris Park. It was fenced with a galvanized- 
iron fence on three sides, too tight for the smallest rabbit 
to get through, and with a rabbit-tight wire-netting fence 
on the side nearest the works. The first plantings were 
made in October, 1936. They consisted of a double row 
of saltbush (Atriplex nummularia) planted like hedges 
along the windward side of the plot. The idea was that 
if the fence should get buried with sand, the saltbush 
would tend to halt further encroachment. Saltbush is 
especially good for stopping sand drift, because it contin- 


ues to grow as long as a few sprigs remain above ground. 


Bis in great variety were planted at Mr. Morris’ 
home. Nurseries were established at the mine. The de- 
tails of tree selection and planting are technically impor- 
tant, but need not detain us in this article. Suffice it to 
say that many of the trees in Albert Morris Park are al- 
ready 15 to 20 feet high, and average well over 12 feet. 
Altogether there are more than 2,500 of them in this 20- 
acre area, and so well was the work performed that only 
three had to be replaced. The re are about 18 different 
varieties of gum tree and 13 of wattles, as well as black 
oak, Myoporum, bullock bush, tea trees, and many more. 
They are growing gracefully and green in an area that 
two years ago to the eye seemed utterly barren. Water- 
ing of the trees is done with waste water from the show- 
ers and septic tanks. 

Smaller plots have been planted elsewhere in similar 
fashion. The roads into the works have been planted 


with avenues of trees. 

Early good results proved to be only a whetting of the 
appetite to do a bigger and better job. The codperation 
of other mines and of the Municipal Council, therefore, 


was obtained, and a belt of land half a mile wide outside 
of town was fenced into paddocks, the fences being tight 
enough to keep out rabbits, and strong enough to keep 
out stock. These paddocks were called regeneration 
areas. There was no idea of extensive tree planting here, 
nor of intensive work of any kind. We were going to 
let Nature do the work. 

The purpose was to let the land rest, to keep it entirely 
free from stock which, in a hungry and thirsty land, eats 
any young growth as soon as it shows itself. It was 
hoped that by doing this the natural vegetation would 
come back. To help a little, single furrows were plowed 
at wide intervals. This was done to break up the wind- 
scalded area and afford a place for seeds to collect and 
germinate. In some of the plots, seeds were scattered; 
in others, the work was left entirely to Nature. 

Fencing of the paddocks was finished only a year ago, 
but already the grass is waving two feet high over a large 
area. In some places it looks almost like a planted crop. 
This on land that previously was as bare as a beach! It 
is surprising how many different plants are coming back 
under the simple protection of:a fence. 

Quite briefly, that is the account of what is being done 
at Broken Hill. Offhand it would appear to have only 
local significance. A little more green to look at in a 
drab mining town. A little less dirt to eat and breathe. 
Well, there is that. But we have learned that we may 
also have contributed toward saving the central portion 
of the Australian Continent from becoming the man- 
made desert that it has threatened to become . . . be- 
cause of wind erosion and overstocking. 

Soil conservation has attracted attention as a world- 
wide problem. It has had an enormous amount of at- 
tention in recent years, particularly in the United States. 
It is perhaps not so serious a problem yet in Australia 
as it is there; nor, on the other hand, have we made so 
much progress with soil conservation as the United States. 

Consider our problem. The interior of Australia has 
a limited rainfall, in some places as little as five inches a 
year. There are parts of the United States that have no 
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more. But before white men came, animals, vegetation, ance has been disturbed. Rabbits are another. They, 
and the available moisture were able to maintain a fairly too, are not native. They were introduced many years 
stable balance. There was probably no serious soil blow- ago. And they, like the sheep, found a congenial land 
ing. But then one day the first sheep stepped ashore at especially so since here they found no natural enemies 
Sydney. Merinos, they were. They sampled the climate Their numbers increased amazingly, and are now past 
and the grass, and approved of both. They have been counting. They, too, help to overgraze the country, mal 
prospering amazingly ever since. They took the coun- ing it an easy prey for the wind. 

try, developed into a finer breed than when they came, Australia has begun to wake up to her great danger. 
and added a productive source of necessary goods and so That is why the regenerative work in Broken Hill is 
of wealth to Australia’s list. being watched very closely by our agricultural exp 


mentalists. Many of them have visited the area to se¢ 


i. use figures for comparison, Australia has an area what is being accomplished. Already, if nothing mot 


of just a few less than 3 million square miles; the United — has been done, a method has been explored, and a | 

States, just a few more than 3 million. Australia has a — established: this land, threatened, has amazing recupet 

human population of about 7 million; the United States, — tive powers if protected and let alon 

about 130 million. The United States has a sheep pop- Oddly enough, I understand that the same conclusions 

ulation of about 51 million; Australia, 115 million! have been arrived at experimentally and independently 
Sheep, as I say, took the country. Great flocks were — in various areas in the western parts of the United States, 

built up, many of them numbering tens of thousands. where it is becoming common practice to rotate gi 

The balance that had been established between animal — so as to let portions of the pasture land rest period 

and vegetable life, and climate, was upset. Many areas | understand, too, that when this is done system 


were overgrazed. One grazier near Broken Hill has — the carrying capacity of the land is increased in the 


said that the carrying capacity of the West Darling run, even over its natural state. 


country has depreciated 50 percent and in some places We did not set out to solve national wind-erosion prob 

more. In another district three stations (ranches ) used lems. and it would he easy t claim too much tor what 

to carry 268,000 sheep; now they can carry only 35,000. — has been accomplished. We did set out to relieve some of 

The grass simply isn’t there for so many of them. the drabness of Broken Hill, and that we have dor 
If it were merely a matter of reduced carrying ca Our scanty plantings and fencings, of cours 

pacity, that might not be so bad. The stations would stop big dust storms that travel over long distances, but 


adjust their flocks to the available grass. But that 1s they do prevent every W ndy day from being 


not all. As the vegetation gets thinner and thinner, the dusty one. That, we say, is a worth-while achievement. 
wind is able to bite at the soil and blow it away. There 

are places where roads and railroads have been covered Hardy salt 
entirely by drifting sands. And upon occasion we have bush planted 
beside a fence 
(right) helps 
prevent a soil 


come to know the meaning of dust storms worse than 


those of the famous Dust Bow], “black blizzards” which 


hide the sun. Some of our precious soil has been carried thttts<«. Re 
out over the Tasman Sea as far as 2,000 miles. That is result of its 
the threat: that our soil will go, and then our grass never use 1s appa! 


ent in these 
before - and - 
after pictures. 


can come back, or at least not without huge expenditures 
and long delays. 
Sheep are one reason why the animal-vegetative bal- 
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\ect Your New District Executives! 


1 1 1 


ERE, among the 147 Rotarians elected District to all his Clubs, studying new-Club possibilities, rais 


iS 





Governors or Representatives by the Cleveland Conven- some District goals. An interlock among all the Rotary 






tion, is the man who will supervise the Clubs in your Clubs in his District, he is also the link between his Dis 
District during the incipient Rotary year. He is now at trict and Rotary [nternational. Rotary gives few heavier 
work, blueprinting his District Assembly, mapping visits assignments than his. He is indeed a Rotary key man. 
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Convention. 


By Leland D. Case and Paul Teetor 


CLEVELAND, Ou1o, JUNE 23 


Y Cleveland does it, it 1s 


like an old-time family reunion! 

This “city of steel and art” on Lake 
Erie’s southern shore opened her arms 
to Rotary in 1925—and the l6th Con 
vention of Rotary International is. still 
remembered for its largess of hospitality, 
its prodigality of facilities, and the lusty 
wheel. This 


twirl it gave the Rotary 


week, Cleveland repeated—brilliantly. 
For many of the 9,200 registrants it 
Was a case of jumping into the family car 
for a short spin to Cleveland—with, per- 
haps, a few days at a lakeside resort be 


fore returning home. Others came from 


atar. \ustralia, New Zealand, India, 
Java, South Africa, and other distant 
points were notably represented. It was 


the 90th Pacific crossing for Everett W. 
Frazar, Tokyo 
boats were too slow for Carlos P. Ro- 
from The 


automobile dealer, but 


mulo, busy newspaperman 
Philippines. Seven days after he and bag 
were stowed away in the China Clipper 


at Manila, he had reached Chicago. 


It was Director 
voice to the sentiment of all Convention- 
ers when, after a welcome by Rotarians 
John W. Bricker, Governor of Ohio; 
Mayor Harold H. Burton; and Jack E. 
North, President of the host Club, he de 
clared: “You didn’t have to give us the 
keys to your city. The city is ours. It 
won our hearts the moment we saw it.” 

Local newspapers commented on how 
illy did the picture of John Q. Rotarian, 
painted by Sinclair Lewis et a/ “in the 
dizzy °20s” fit the man wearing the Con- 
vention badge here this week. Guards 
at the great Public Auditorium, accus- 
tomed to handle prize-fight or grand- 
opera fans, favorably remarked over 
lunch buckets upon the difference be 
tween Rotarians and other crowds. “It’s 
a pleasure—Rotarians,” read a home- 
made sign one restaurateur put up over 


his door on the second day. 
Keynote ... Friendliness 
“Making Rotary real and tangible” 
keynoted Rotary’s President, George C. 
Hager, of Chicago, in his address on 
Monday, the opening day, and these 


jansk rom ' Rotarians Sti 
AD Mi ave 






and here is 


Romulo who gave 
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‘ade by Me ane 


ave World Tr. 


suildine 
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Again, as 14 years ago, Rotarians of the 


Erie shores for a great 


the story of it. 


pages could be filled with instances of 
the form and substance given that theme. 

Expressed in friendliness, it suffused 
the Convention like sunset colors glori- 
fying rippled clouds over Lake Erie. 
Visitors caught the spirit instantly. 
Those who came by car were introduced 
to it as they crossed the Ohio State line, 
where they were greeted by Rotarians 
dispensing windshield stickers. 

Consider the case of the Rotarian who 
with his wife arrived a day late to learn 
that their reserved room had been let to 
a hotel privilege in such 
Blasts of fairly polite fury came 

“Gentlemen, I am sorry, sorrier 
We've been driving all 


somebody else, 
cases. 
—then: 
than I can say. 
day. We're hot and dusty, 
tired. I forgot for a moment that this 
is—well, our Rotary Convention.” 


hungry and 


Sportsmanship 
Making Rotary real 


ship is a part of that concept, for the 


. Sportsman- 


essence of sportsmanship is rivalry-with- 
goodwill, whether on the playing field, 
in shop or office, or in chancellories. The 
men seeking office in Rotary Interna- 
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nal have set an example for the worid, 
forgettably. 

Last week, at the annual Assembly at 
Vhite Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, 
1e three Presidential candidates played 
1d enjoyed a_ golf together. 
he 16 candidates for Director from the 


game 


nited States, of whom but five could 
in, dined together, and enthusiastically 
sreed to waive the customary form of 
Cleve 


ind on Monday, with eyes of electors 


ominating with seconders. In 


son them, they lined up in alphabetical 
rder and each man nominated the can- 
idate at his left, the last man doing 

at office for the first. 

“I've never seen anything like it be 
ore,” one delegate remarked, “never in 
Rotary, certainly never in politics!” 

If you would know the men elected 
such circumstances, 


under auspicious 


turn to page 30. If you would learn the 


course charted for the good ship Rotary 


in the twelve months ahead, read on 
page 7 the words of the man who will 
be at the helm. And doing so, remem 


ber that after two ballots, he was chosen 
by unanimous acclamation upon the mo- 
tion of Amos O. Squire, of Ossining, 
New 


York, the man running second. 


Question... Answer 


Making Rotary real . The premise 
of that objective was unforgettably posed 
in a question by Paul Harris himself, he 
who in 1905 dreamed the dream that is 
now Rotary with 5,000 Clubs and 204,- 
000 members around the world, he whose 
face crinkled by smiles and by contem- 
plation belies his 71 years. “If,” he 
asked, “10,000 men and women coming 
to Cleveland as they do from 52 coun- 
tries can meet on the basis of friendship, 
is it not logical to believe that some day 
all peoples of the world may be friends?” 
Answer was given emphatically and 
repeatedly by speaker after speaker dur 
ing the week, but perhaps not more con 
vincingly nor dramatically than in a re 
port from unhappy Palestine. 
you,’ de 


“Tf any body challenges 


clared Francis A. Kettaneh, of Beirut, 
Lebanon, “to tell him something con 
crete that Rotary has done to promote 
international understanding and _ good- 
will, proudly point to the record of Ro 
tary in Palestine. In that cockpit of 
racial, religious, and political misunder- 
standings the Rotary Club is the only 
place where Jew, Moslem, and Christian 
can put their feet under the same table, 
same meal, and try 


the viewpoint of the 


partake of the 
to understand 
other. Of course they don’t always 
agree, but if one cannot convince the 
other, he at least does not try to con- 


- ~ 
Grae tous Gra 


’ ; : é 
panied President George (below in 


candid came ny yf Ars 
Rotary travels of the past year 
SOME 61 f } ics } ) Nati Ons 

vince the man by killing him. 
Among the 46 members of the Jerusa 
lem Rotary Club are Roumanians, Eng 


lish, Arabs, Jews, Americans, and Egyp 
ce (nd 


Rotarian Kettaneh, 


tians. many a member,” added 


“en ’ ' 
has been threatened 


with death if he did not cease immedi 
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Let it roll, men! Song leaders in 
their group assembly show each oth- 
. Smil- 


ladies 


, - . 
er how it should be done. 


ing, satin-smocked 


ii? 
g Vou 12 


relieved any registration tine fedium., 
ately to attend Rotary meetings. But 
they value Rotary highly, and cling to it. 


Personally, I do not 


know of a single 
Rotarian who has relinquished member- 
ship because of those threats. The Pal- 
estine Clubs, despite bloodshed and dis- 
order, have missed but one meeting, and 
that only because of a sudden prohibition 
that day on all meetings. The core of 
our hope for a happier day in Palestine 
is Rotary.” 

And so also in the Orient, reported 
Peter K. Emmons, of Scranton, Pennsyl- 


Last No- 


vania, Past District Governor. 
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vember he dined in Shanghai, with Ro 
tarians of a dozen nationalities. “At 
same table with me were Rotarian 
China and one from Japan. Their Ge 
ernments were at war in a terrible, futile 


destructive gg 


| — 
struggle, blighting th 
of thousands of their citizens—but Ro 


had 


such a chasm with fellowship. 


| 


tary found 
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[mong spe akers: Convention 


Commiittec Chairman {bit tit 
Nix. ... Host Club President nd 
lack North voiced a welcome I 
Rotary’s Technique 
Of such is Rotary’s techniqu tor 
straight ning out a world g \ 
President Hager, tresh from a 61,000 
mile Rotary tour of 42 nations, admon 
ished In his plenary s10n addr t 
not throu rh attempts of the « niza 
tion as a whole, or as Rotary Clubs, to 
influence Governments. 
‘There is.’ he continued, “no link 


binds 


which nations more closely and 


solidly together than the triendshy 


] 


tween individual citizens ot the 


of the world.” 
Norman A. McL 


eral of Canada, a pl 


rty, Postmaster Gen 


1 
nary-session speaker 


on Thursday, cited the relations of the 
United States 
of this idea at work \ whimsical story 


During the recent visit 


n instance 


and Canada as ; 


made his point 


of their King and Queen, citizens of a 


border town sought to honor them with 


a 21-gun salute. But guns were cking. 
A hurry-up request was sent to the near 
est town—across the border in_ the 
United States. 


Finally, search revealed the req 


The guns were not there 
either. 
uisite percussion-makers in a more dis 


tant city, and due homage was rendered 


to Royalty. 


America’s foreign relations to the 


south have not always been so praise 


worthy as those with Canada, warned 


Collectors of Rotartana, note well 
, 2 ° _ > 

this rare ttem! A historic picture 
of Rotary's§ first six Presidents: 
(Front row, left to wht) Paul Harris, Chi 
(1910-12); Glenn C, Mead, Philadelphia 


(1912-13): (back row) Russell Greiner, Kansas 
City, Mo. (1913-14); Frank Mulholland, To 
ledo, Ohio (1914-15); Allen Albert, Paris, Ill. 
(1915-16); Arch Klumph, Cleveland (1916-17). 


a way to bri ige ¢ n 


So did the Governor of Ohio, Ac- 


70Vrary 


Ben M. Cherrington, former Rotarian 
of Denver, Colorado, now with the De- 
partment of State in Washington, D. C. 
\t one time, he said, “We arrogated to 
ourselves the right to pass judgment 
upon the affairs of other American Re 
publics—indeed, actually to intervene in 
instances. We called it the ‘Big 


To our neighbors 1 


some 


Brother’ policy. 





THE ROTARI: 


start in a Rotarian’s relat 


with his employees was brought hi 


should 


by Cornelius D. Garretson, manufact 
from Wilmington, Delaware. Lend 
Your Deaf Ear, the title of his add: 
facetiously carried the serious thoi 
that Rotary thinking has grown stak 
“We have bro 


ourselves into the chaotic conditions | 


Vocational Service. 








Rotarian John W. Bricker, 
the Mayor of Cleveland, 
Rotarian H. Burton. 


Now 


people of the United States f1 inkly ad- 


looked like the ‘Big Bully’ pol cy. 


mit the mistake of that policy and the 
vrong done.” 

In Europe, grave tensions still are tug 
ging nations toward war. One English 
Rotarian told an informal group how 
many concerns were making duplicate 
records of their accounts, storing one set 
in a safe place. His own firm, he said, 
had made arrangements with a hospital 
50 miles distant to care for possible casu- 
alties of his staff, should near-by air-raid 
shelters prove inadequate. Another Eng- 
lishman, T. A. Warren, of Wolverhamp 
ton, England, Past President of R.I.B.L., 
added strokes to the somber picture, but 
with Radovan Alaupovic, of Zagreb, 
Yugoslavia, also a plenary-session speak 
er, expressed hope for the ultimate tri- 
umph of goodwill based upon under- 
standing. 


real... That this 


Rotary 


Making 








was everywhere. 


trip to the “States.” 





Host Club Executive Committee Head James Cara 
Outgoing Vice-President 
Fernando Carbayal, of Peru—here on his 24t 


.. “Founder Paul” at 71 


we find our business today,” he sa 


1 
} 


drawing the conclusion that it is to | 
self that the 
tor improving them. 


businessman should | 
That theme was taken up in the 
odd group assemblies, when men o 
vocational feather gathered at appoint 
times in hotel banquet rooms over 
city to exchange experiences and opi 


10NS. 


Rotarians contributed their viewpoints, 


and interesting little differences or pr. 


tice as well as common denominators o! 


ethics were aired. 


Accent on Youth 

Two plenary-session speakers, Dart 
L. Brady, of Minneapolis, Minnesot 
and Miss Viola Ilma, of New York Ci 
spoke as representatives of the young 
“One thing,” said the 
asks is that 
their learning by es 


generat 10n. 
mer, “that youth men 


experience impart 





Discussions broadened as overseas 
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iblishing personal contacts with youth. 
Youth wants guidance and sponsorship. 
Survey the present field and learn of the 
ew things that surround and beckon 
youth of today, but do not try to adjust 
present youths to the world of your own 
youth.” 

That challenge ran like an endless 
thread throughout the scores of discus- 


This Convention, too, had its 
mooners. Meet happy M ana Mrs. 
Martin Karst eat, of Bel 


special form of journalism—Club pub 
lications, 2.000 of them. Should the 
Secretary be the editor? What is the 
most economical Way oF issuing these 


Club news organs? Should advertising 





pt ea 
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Chesley R. Perry, Rotary’s Director Allen L. Oliver. Yugoslavia’s 
one-and-only Secretary. .. . Radovan Alaupovic.... Darrel Brady, young 
Governo) Elect B. T. Thakur, est speaker. ..- Canada’s Postmaster Norman 
banker of Karachi, India. A. McLarty. . . . Editor Wheeler McMillen. 


sion groups. It bobbed up with especial 
acuteness in a meeting given over to 
crippled children. 

“We must do more,” declared Rotar 
ian Raymond J. Knoeppel, of New York 
City, president of the New York State 
Society for Crippled Children, “than to 
take them for a ride in the afternoon 
and then bring them home at night.” 
After treatment and vocational training, 
he pointed out, “comes the big task of 
finding a job for the patient. A big job 
for Rotary is to coérdinate agencies so 
that we do not commit the crime of lift 
ing one up from despair and then drop- 


ping him back again.” 


‘Club Pubs’ 


Similar emphasis upon practicality pre 
vailed in the more than 50 special gather- 
ings devoted to other phases of Rotary 
Club activities and interests . . . Rotary 
publications, for example. It was news 


to many that Rotary has developed a 


be solicited? To whom should exchange 


copies be sent? \nswers were vari 
ous, reflecting local exp and con 


ricnce 
ditions, but as the wave of discussion 
rolled on a sediment remained in the 


form ol helpful new ideas. 


Rotary Legislation 
Looming tall 
veek 1S legislation. 


contours of this 


The 


Rotarians 


in the 
Council on 
now 


Legislation, as most 


know, iS a representative, auxiliary body 


which considers Proposed Enactments 


and Resolutions, submitting its recom- 
mendations to the Convention for ap- 


proval or rejection. 


Several Proposed Enactments called 
merely for clarification or restatement of 
existing legislation. On these there was 


little or no discussion, following the ex 
; thie ne 

planation by Chairman T. A. Warren. 
Chief interest centered on the Pro 


posed Enactment “to provide more effec- 


tive methods for the nomination of the 













































All the way from Bahia, Brazil 


came Mrs fi Dil | ente, 
dauchte Varia, son Agusto 
Wea ng sunflowers 1s an old 
Kansas custom. These Kansans 


them on the ir canes 


spor te ad 
Eight hundred pounds of R 

fary (Le ft) not counting the 
bush! ( Left to right 
Directo Pope ScUu, Roum inia; 
Governors Bartle, Mts 


Boshkoff, Bulgaria. 


)} Out 


new 
souri,; 




































































Daily, 250 Boy Scouts, like Dick 
Heiman and Al Behm, stood ready 
to run errands at the drop of a word. 
Terminal Tower in the background. 


Rotary’s three Presidential candi 
dates of 1939 (below circle, left to 
} ght), Richard C.Hedke, Wa!ter D. 
Head, and Amos O. Squire, got to 
gether for a round of golf at the 
White Sulphur Springs Assembly. 
Robert Heun, Past Vice President, 
of Indiana, made up the foursome. 


President of Rotary International and to 
clarify the provisions relating to the pro 
cedure for the nomination and election 


{ 


of Ofhcers of Rotary International.” 


f 
i 
\tter extended discussion, a polling of 


the Convention—unique in Rotary his 
tory—was called for. The result was 
adoption of so-called “39-1” by a large 
majority. With the adoption of the Pro 
posed Enactment (as amended) “to pro 
vide for the nomination of Directors 
from the United States by zones and to 
ly clarify the provisions relating 


he nomination and 


to the procedure ot t 
election of Officers of Rotary Interna- 
tional,” a substitute text covering both 
Proposed Enactments “39-1” and “39-3” 
was adopted by the Convention. 

Briefly, this legislation provides for 
nomination of a President by a Commit 
tee of nine and for election of Directors 
from the United States by zones instead 
ot at large. 

Proposed Enactment “39-1,” it will be 
recalled, was based on the report ol the 
Ad Hoc Committee to Study the Nom- 
ination and Election of the President 
and Treasurer of Rotary International, 
appointed by the President pursuant to 
instructions from the 1938 Convention. 

Steps toward opening the ranks of Ro- 
tary to younger men were taken when 
the Convention adopted the Proposed 
Enactment to provide for a senior class 
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of membership in a Rotary Club. 7 
permits a man who has been an act 
Rotarian for a total of 20 or more yea 
or who is of the age of 65 or more att 
having been an active member of on 
more Rotary Clubs for a total of five 
more years, to become, at his option 
senior member by notifying his C| 
Secretary of his intention to do so. 
Club may then admit into its memb 
ship a person in the classification ther 
tofore held by such senior member. 

Also adopted were Proposed Ena 
ments “To provide that the Conferen: 
of a District, under exceptional circu 
stances, may be held outside the bou 
daries of the District” . “To clari 
the provisions relating to amending tl 
standard Club constitution . . . (a 
amended ) ‘To modify the pro 
sions of the By-Laws relating to 1 
budget.” . . . And Proposed Resolutio: 
“To encourage a study of the possibility 
of appointing each Convention Commit 
tee earlier than in the Rotary year 
which the Convention is to occur.” 

Other Proposed Enactments and Res: 
lutions, of which there were 16, wer 
vithdrawn and referred to the Board o 
Directors for consideration and for ac 
tion if deemed advisable. 


Everything Planned 


Fellowship, speeches, discussions, leg 
islation . . . but that is not the whol 
story of Rotary’s reunion in Cleveland. 
Back of every minute were hours on 
somebody’s part spent in perfecting and 
executing plans. To a man, Cleveland 
Rotarians were in on it, and climaxed in 
this week of hard but gladly given serv 
ice their weeks and months of prepara 
tion. They were assisted by their wives 
and Rotarians from numerous other 
Ohio Clubs. Cleveland erected its great 
Public Auditorium for such events as 
this, and while it facilitated, it did not 
lessen the task of the host Club. 





Spurners of the razor: (left to right) Outgoing Vice-President Parmann, Nor- 
way; and new Governors Erculisse, Belgium; Damaye, France; and McIntyre, 
Australia. .. . (Left) Mrs. C. P. Fernandez, Brazil, sizes up C. ]. Evertsen, Java. 
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“I've had considerable experience with 


business and _ political,” 
onvention Abit 


Nix. of Athens, Georgia, said this after- 


rganizations, 


Committee Chairman 


n as he sprawled in a big brown 


10% 


chair in Convention Manager 


Howard H. Feighner’s office, “but I’ve 


more 


seen a convention go ofl 


never 
moothly. But aren’t you weary?” he 
sked, turning to Mrs. Trevelyan Sharp, 


Chairman of the Ladies’ House of 
‘riendship Committee. 
“Yes, a litthe—but it has 


I wouldn’t have missed 


She smiled. 
been such fun. 
it for all the tea in China.” 
Mrs. John P. Witt 
dreds as “Mable” 
man of the Ladies Executive Committee 


To which 
now known to hun 
speaking as Chair- 


and. indeed, for all Cleveland Rotarians 
and their wives, made reply: “Me too!” 

And that wound up and put a blue 
and-gold bow on the 30th Convention 
of Rotary International, held at Cleve 
land in the State of Ohio during the 
week of June 18, 1939, A.D. 


At White Sulphur 


But this account of that event would 
lack lamentably, failing to include fur 
what happened the 


ther mention of 


week before in the white porticoed hotel, 
ensconced among the green, rolling hills 
at White Sulphur Springs, West Vir- 
ginia. Since the year 1778, ladies and 
gentlemen have sought this spot far from 
health, relaxa- 


madding throngs, for 


tion, and quiet contemplation. Here 
were begun and here have continued 
many of the Old South’s finest  tradi- 
tions. In atmosphere and in appoint- 
ments, it was ideal for the annual As- 


sembly of Rotary International. 


The Assembly is, as most Rotarians 
know, a gathering distinct trom the 
Convention, yet webbed to it by a thou 
sand intangible ties of sentiment and 
purpose. To it are drawn trom around 

) ] ‘ 
the Rotary world the men who, upon 


formal election at the Convention, bs 


come District Governors tor the ensuing 


Under the tutelage of officers, past 
and present, their thought is di 


year. 
rected to 


adminis 


and Club 
Past 


nors and others convene in auniliary ses 


problems of District 


tration. Simultaneously, Crover 


sions called the Rotary Institute. 


The White 


bly was notable for many 


Sulphur Springs Assem 
reasons. An 
ticipatory of next year’s Convention at 
Rio, all but one of the 18 Governors 
Latin America 


Attendance at the 


Nominee ot were pres 


ent. (Assembly and 


totalled 504, a few short of the 


Montreux, 


Institute 
record set at Switzerland, in 
1937, 


gram of “Opportunity tor questions and 


Frequent repetition on the pro 
answers’ took account of the desire for 
an informal exchange of opinion and ex 
Monday, 
June 12, and continued through Friday 


perience. Sessions started on 


without a let up save one [ree afternoon 


when weary but cheerful participants 


Convention highlig { mer- 
ican ladies—the brief chat they had 
(right) with Mrs.B.T. Thakur, wife 
of new District Governor, of India. 


rlrwo 





Hosts: Ken neth Gill Sple (upper car- 
of District 
met; Ralph Bel! (lower 
circle), Governor of District in 
which the Convention took place. 


Paul Harris, Rotary’s 


President 


cle), Governor in which 


Assembly 


Founder and 
Pi d nt ‘ 


tree, as he has done round the globe. 


Emeritus, anothe 





li P a ol ] 
gC lted, motored. chatted on cool \ 


and a story, told by Director 


1] } 
ping that tollowed revealed even 


the magnitude, the complexity, and 


high importance of thet 






































A Good Time 


Was Had by All 


By Karl K. Krueger 


HE young man shrank down in the 


} 
sota, a study in teen-age gloom 


while out before him swirled the pret 
1 | | 
tiest sight he had ever seen in his | 
hundreds of handsome young sons and 
daughters ot Retarians from many lands 
making the most of their get-acquainted 
dance. “What's the matter, Louisiana? 
we chafled him “Look at this row of 
, ] . ] ,° lay with 
comeliness ‘just dying to dance with 
; ! 
you. Don’t disappoint the ladies 
“Waall.” he drawled, staring rents 
¥ : ' 
into the rug, “Ah didn’t learn to dance 
when Ah was a boy and guess it’s too 
} 1 1! ' 99 
ite to start now mit golly 


He is the only exception, almost cet 


tainly, to the rather broad generalization 
that hea Hine s this page but his tr cre ly 
was only momentary \s we were lea\ 
ing him, a swing-skirted miss came up 
and, taking him by the band. led off 
to the punchbowl Yes, we say it flatly, 
1 good time was had by all at Rotary’s 
30th annual reunion in Cleveland 

How Cleveland and, particularly, how 


the host Club contrived to see that they 
should, how, in other words, they enter 
tained their thousands « guests, 1s to be 


told in this brief story 
all, Cleveland dressed up. It 


First of a 
] ] 


was a rare tamppost or shop window in 
: . 

the downtown area that didn’t show a 

vreat Rotary wv he | ind twin fla S Ol blue 


and gold. Main thoroughfares were 
fluttering-topped tunnels of bunting. 


“We don’t do this for every Convention,” 








said a cab driver. “This is kinda special.” 

Puzzled or lost or perturbed, say, for 
example, in a hotel lobby, one had but to 
look for the big Rotary wheel, and ata 
desk beneath it would find a corps of 
new friends ready to answer questions 
and give directions. Boy Scouts, in every 
nook and cranny, fairly demanded er- 
rands to run—and were given plenty. 
“Gee, I’m sure lucky to be here,” said 
one of them, mopping a young brow 
streaming with honest sweat. And he 
meant it. And somehow, dear Old Ma 
Nature thought it best to shade the 
week’s weather from cool and dusklike 
to bright and warm—and to send what 
rain she must at night. 

But let’s hasten over some of these first 
and thus important impressions—and get 
on with, yes, just one more of them. 
Convention Hall is a labyrinth—winding 
ramps . .. devious stairways ... and 


nooked-off elevators. “Can you tell me 


just where in the building I am? 
came out often. But one stairway won 
everyone's heart—if stairways can do 
such a thing. He would surely have been 
much preoccupied who failed to gasp— 
maybe not audibly, as many a Rotarian’s 
lady did—when descending those stairs 
for the first time. They led to the House 
of Friendship. An acre of green grass— 
the roll-away kind—huge tilting garden 
umbrellas, group after group of soft 
modern chairs and tables... . And in 
the center of the acre a glowing, cedar- 
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A trio of thrills, each diffe 
ent—the President's Bal 
... The international 

carnival. ... Rotarian Ru 
dolph Ringwall’s conduct 
ing and concert comment 






Under varicolored 


bowered fountain. 
arches at one side was the Overseas 
Lounge and in it, to stop at but one item 
was a gallery of Cleveland art which 
showed such signatures as Zarsky, Vago, 
Hufnagel, Jirouch, and Adomeit. 5 
neath this lighted canopy one heard tall 
in more tongues than even the names « 
this polyglot group of fine artists sug 
gest. That “this place, this House 
Friendship, is yours,” was obvious to 

. . » but perhaps particularly to the tv 
ladies who carried a cage of lovebird 
from its place the length of the hall, s 
it down between their chairs, and 1 
sumed their talk. 

Two Rotarians, to each of whom 50 or 
60 years had been kind, were leaning on 
the balcony in the Convention Hal 
Tuesday night. Looking down on wh 
a few hours earlier had been a slope « 
heads and Summer hats, they now 
watched 5,000 dancing couples celebrat 
ing the President’s Ball. “Now there, 
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IULT, 
Ed,” said one nudging the other, “is the 
first piece they've played this evening | 
could keep up with. It’s a waltz. There's 


only dance step. Course, what my 


kids call ‘sweet music’ isn’t bad.” 
Perhaps our friend didn’t realize it at 
the moment, but in the gentleman con- 
ducting the 70-piece orchestra he had a 
kindred spirit in his love for the more 
melodious and less harsh sort of popular 
music. Paul Whiteman the man 
with the baton—relieving regular con 
ductor Rotarian Walberg Brown briefly 


was 


as guest conductor. If our feminine 
readers want to know what the ladyfolk 
wore, let them just name any flimsy fab 
ric they wish and cut it on any formal 
pattern they can imagine—and, well, 


The 


men dressed according to their moods— 


that’s as much help as we can give. 


which were various. Few present had 


ever seen a larger dance; almost none had 


<& 
y 


‘ 





on this and Wednesday night met Ro- 
tarians of Continental Europe, of Span 
ish Portugue se speaking countries, ol 
“Dixie,” of New England. Several hun 
dred people who sailed to the Nice Con 
vention together even had a reunion. 
“Music—it jumps out at you every 


ve 
where here,” smiled a certain gentleman 


when a full-throated blast from a male 


chorus roused him from a reverie in the 


House of Friendship. And he wasn’t so 


far wrong. Somewhere almost continu- 
ously accordions, or voices, or strings 
were mixing bright airs with Convention 
air. But at least twice did Convention- 
goers do the jumping—at a chance to 
hear some music. On Tuesday night, for 
instance, when Rotarian Rudolph Ring- 
Cleveland 


conducted the famous 


“OhhA! Alouette, gentile Alouette!” 
A quintette of Canadian Rotarians 
gather round for a bit of a songfest. 


wall 







Typical of reunion banquets, the British Commonwealth of Nations dinner. . . . 
Conventionville’s restful retreat, the House of Friendship (above right). . 
Young People’s Chairmen—Dorothy Card and John Smallwood, ]r., Cleveland. 


The 


George and 


ever enjoyed one more colorful. 
grand march assured that. 
Grace Hager led it, of course, for the 
annual ball honors the President and his 
lady and the other Officers of Rotary In- 
ternational and their ladies. The Presi 


dent’s natural shoulders-back bearing 
and his lady’s spontaneous graciousness 
carried right on through down to the “32 
abreast” formation. Yes, ’t was a big 
night, “the biggest ever,” as one first- 
time Conventioner saw it. 

No refreshments were served at the 
Ball and no one wanted any, for many 
had just come from international and 
District fellowship dinners, typical of 
which was the British Commonwealth of 
Nations dinner. Rotarians of India and 
the Crown Colonies were hosts. About 


800 attended. In other similar dinners 


Orchestra through a full evening sym- 
phony concert, the feature of which was 
the appearance of Grand-Opera Singers 
Edith Mario Chamlee. It 


was through the efforts of President 


Mason and 


Hager that the services of these artists 
were obtained. On Convention eve, The 
(male) Singers’ Club, Pianists Beryl Ru- 
benstein and Arthur Loesser, aid Vocal- 
ists Doraine Renard and Ellis Lucas of- 
fered a concert in Convention Hall. 
Dads with new movie cameras found 
real East Ninth 
Street pier. Here, every afternoon, a lake 


“shooting” down at 
steamer put out to sea bearing 1,000 
and more womenfolk on an afternoon 
cruise. Also each afternoon saw long 
squads of guest cars pull up to hotel 
marquees and take aboard anyone who 
comfort. 


wished to see Cleveland in 
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many had ever seen. “Poetry in motion,” 
you might have called it, though the ex 
hibition hockey game might, in some 
minds, be excused from such description 
We may have imagined it, but it seemed 
to us, as we left the Arena, that many 
people had a certain glide in their steps 
we hadn't noticed before. 

It’s not easy to say, just where Con 
vention entertainment started, or left off 
Cleveland’s low cab fares (the meter sel 
dom passed 25 cents) were a distinct 
pleasure to many a visiting metropolite. 
As the ubiquity of the 100 arm-banded 
Sergeants at Arms contributed to the 
week’s comfort, so did Song Leader 
Walter Jenkins’ direction of The Grass 
Is Just As Green and Grandfather's 
Clock add to the fun. It was entertain 
ment, with a touch of sincere sentiment, 
when Mrs. Raymond M. Havens, wife 
of a deceased Past President, sang. 

It is hard to stop here, to forego men 

tion of the tea for overseas folk... . 
Of the 38x20-foot Rotary flag flying 
on the Terminal Tower flagstaff. 
Of Sports Committeemen telling a four- 
some how to get out to the So-and-So 
Country Club. . . . And by long odds, 
of the best entertainment of all, “chin- 
ning” with scores of people you had 
never seen before and may never see 
again—but hope to. 

“Never a dull moment this week for 
the adults and the young people here,” 
we were saying to a Cleveland Rotarian, 
“but what are you doing for the tod- 
dlers?” We had seen dozens of them 
about, and we thought we had our friend 
cornered. “Puppet show up at Halle’s 
at 11,” he came back. “Want to go?” 


Far from home are these toasting an- 
tipodeans: R. A. Kerr, Miss Bayer, 
James McIntyre, Mrs. Bayer, David 
A.Ewen, Louts O.C. Bayer. Allcome 
from Australia except David Ewen, 
who hails from New Zealand. The 


men are new District Governors. 


The Texas “Blue Bonnets” —District 
128 sponsors them—pour reedy mu- 
sic into the ear of Incoming Gov- 
ernor Federico Carvallo, of Chile, 
a bit of an accordionist himself. 


It must have been a serious tale 
Roumanian Prince C. Basarab Bran- 
coveanu, Governor-Reélect, told Mrs. 
Algernon Blair,of Montgomery, Ala. 


Four of the five sets of twins in 
Convention Town meet at a “mixer” 
for young folks (left to right): Jane 
and Jean Baker, Cleveland; Elisa- 
beth and Priscilla Myler, Xenia, 
Ohio; Richard A. and Roland W. 
Marshall, Lexington, Mass.; Spen- 
cer and Ralph Springer, Ardmore, 


Pa. Right order, twins, or wrong? 
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Frie Tales 


iE YNGFELLOW probably wouldn't aj 


but it’s a warm night! Oh, Mercury! 


Oh, Muse! 





By the shores of old Lake I 1¢, 

By the shining big sea water, 

Fain would I indite weird verses, 

Though | hardly think 1 oughter. 
No? ‘Then how’s this: 

On ¢ Erie, 

Adding te) 

Here I nspiration . 
Hmm. Not so good 

By the s/ Ent 

Seemingly miles Jrom cooling u ’ 

Here I m p my steaming jorehedad 

With a huge and ink filled blotter 

And so would you, Gentle Reader, had you 


here this week, and now, with a scratch 


he en 


pad jammed with yottings, you find yourself 


Phot Ce 
tesy R 

lit Bre 
and Barnum 
& Bailey 







Jottings about Convention folk and events 
by Tue Man WITH THE SCRATCHPAD 
ring ata 
| i 
item 
For Instance: Tal ctac Ratpn A 
WaRD He 
ask him if it’s t that out in West ( :, 
whe | | . 
is 4 net S 
S part 
| d Net ( 1 
boasts a R ( l 
f “Bis H | 
I ine, train ( ( } 
Then There's:  T! romantic figur of 
Francis A. Kt NEH, of Beirut, banon \ 
ok can b ve will b vritten about 
mM H \ born in Jeru and hi 
swarth co belt t Italian and 
Arabic blood in his veins. Educated as a civil 





engineer, he is now an aut bile r and 
succeeds BARON Hat pe BiL_p Egypt and 
Sweden, as G ot the polygot Rotar Dis 
trict that includes Asia Minor, Egypt, and the 
“ 999 . 

H:, there, Rotarians A bulky 


ambassador of goodwill from a atr- 
cus salutes the Convention....G. A. 
and Mary Malcolm (below ), of Ma- 
nila, cool off with ices.... A trio of 
Latin Americans (left to right): 
Jose Picasso Perato, of Peru; Raul 
Valdevenito-Araos, of Chile; 
Prieto, of Mexico. Each 1s on 
a Governor of his Rotary District. 


V 1c lores 


was 


The industrious gentleman is Carlos P. 
Romulo, leading newspaper publisher 
of The Philippines. Hardly had he ar- 
rived before he rolled up his sleeves and 


began to turn out “copy” for his papers. 










Governor's Route. 
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the familar French to 1 for you 


Japan. Tol R i th wn 
cheme tor promot ! 1 ROTARIA 
SOMETARA SHEBA Secreta ot th District 
which embra Japan | iber is a 
ygned a certain table for a ynth, then he 1 
moved to another “By cat with th i 
cwht men tour time MN ! ly get w K 
quainted and many fine friendships result 

Canada. Fro I Man., ¢ , 
m the new Go ior of D ict 116, Joun 
A. CAMPBELI His nearest Club 1s 100 mi 
wa it Flin Flon i flo shin ten i iid 
mining ca l tl vuuth the nearest ¢ D 

»S0 mut distan is no barri to 
R il \ r\ hi 

America. From Our GovERNO ’] 
er W. Carswetl Waynesboro, Ga \ u 
that »> fin n impression did OurTcoinc G 
PRNOR CHartes W. Pt ENGILL, of G n 

1, Conn ih luri t Rotar 
in the d » South that G ha ‘ 
damned t th da d 
Mayb that had mmethin { ( vill t 
that Porter rga aq is * in t 
ind has charter applicati tw ) ( 
now pending 

Out of the Mouths—. “Just 
un-tanned, flying-haired Marrua and Dari 
KUHLMANN, “do two not Ny gu of | 
& from way out in Ogd Ut ike best t 
1 Convention like thi \ little pau ind 






















About to lift a toast—of spring 
water—to the occasion of their 
meeting are Incoming Gover- 
nors C. S. Carlsmith, of Htilo, 
Hawaii, whose District 100 has 
the fewest Clubs (six),and G.B. 
Price, Leon, lowa, whose Dis- 
trict has the most Clubs (81). 


Relaxing for a moment (at 
right) are the Rio Convention 
Transportation Committeemen: 
Winthrop Howard, New York; 
Chairman C. Reeve Vanneman, 
of Albany,N.Y., outgoing Third 
Vice-President; and C. Edgar 
Dreher, of Atlantic City, N. ]. 


then... “Well, um, steaks, I guess,” from 
MARTHA and from DarLtene—was_ she 

ying big sister a wee bit, maybe?—‘Waf 
fles." Dad and Mother (Rorarian AND Mrs 


Freep A, KUHLMANN) come up just in time to 
gree that children are the frankest little people 


in the world—and without very much doubt the 


Artist. Few Conventioners who have ad 
mired the mural paintings in the auditorium, 
me of which shows the arrival of Moses Cleave 
ind on July 4, 1796, know they were painted 
in 1925 by a Rotarian He is Davip Cun 


NINGHAM LirHcow, of Albany, N. Y. 


One-Shot “Herb.” A man with a grin 
that will outshine. the aluminum. utensils he 
manufactures is Herpert J. Taytor, incom- 
ing President of the Chicago Rotary Club. At 
White Sulphur Springs Assembly, just prior 


to the Convention, on a 130-yard, three-par 


hole of the Lakeside course, h smacked the 
ball for a hole-in-one. -Rorarian RicHarp R. 


sND Mrs. Currie and son Don, of Johannes 


uurg, South Africa, witnessed the miracle. “I’m 
il not a golfer,” quoth “Hers,” “so what 
tickles me most is that my father-in-law, who 
68 and plays a lot, has been trying all his 


il to make one.” 


Hot Shot. Even rarer than a chap who 
made one hole-in-one is he who has made 
two—which introduces J. A. E. Ropricuez, 
yminent manufacturer of needle goods and 
Vi President-Elect of the Rotary Club of San 
Juan, Puerto Rico. Both shots were made in 
Puerto Rico. Rorarian Ropricuez’ factory em- 
ploys some 1,800 men and women—“‘and in 


) 


lasted only two days. We simply try to put 


Q years we have had but one strike, and that 


Rotary’s Vocational Service idea to work.” He 
flew trom Puerto Rico to Miami, Fla., where 
a new motorcar awaited him for the drive 


through to Cleveland. 


Scotch Shots. No one loves a Scotch joke 
more than a Scotsman. James McINTyYRE, in 
coming Governor from Sydney, Australia, likes 
to tell this one: An Australian lecturer was 
asked whether many Scotsmen lived in_ his 
country. “Yes,” he said, “we have quite a 
few, but our biggest pest is rabbits.” 
Which recalls that when somebody asked J. 
ArtTIE CLARK to explain why Rotary fines won't 
work among his fellow Rotarians at Charlotte- 
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town, P. E. I., Canada, he answered, “We've 
too many Scotsmen in our Club.” 


Rio-Ward. It doesn’t seem far off at all- 
next year’s Convention at Rio de Janeiro 
when you gaze at the huge photomural of Ri 
Harbor at the 1940 Convention Travel Bureau 
One fairly sees himself skipping across the flint 
peaks that jab through the water’s quiet sur 
face. But more to the point: When the su 
set on this Convention's first day, about 1,150 
people had placed their names on the dotted 
line to say that they're going to Rio, definitel, 
When 102 Pennsylvanians of District 179 had 
signed, they carried their District to a Rio-book 
ing record for all Districts. ‘All other District 
please copy,” said the man at the counter a 
we strolled off. 


Shrapnel? — First’ District. Governor-Nomi 
nee to arrive for the International Assemb 
was Georce A. Matcotm, of Manila, Th 
Philippines. He is founder and dean of th 
College of Law of the University of the Philip 
pines and is on the staff of HicGH CoMMISssIONER 
Paut McNutt, honorary Rotarian. He wa 
in the Balkans at the time of the escape of King 
Zog, of Albania. “The Balkans are an armed 
camp,” he reports. “Everywhere there wer 
soldiers on guard; people clustering in corners 
and in dark houses and whispering. .. . It 
war comes in Europe, I cannot see how it can 
escape being fomented there in the Balkans.” 


Boys. ‘Still interested in boys? I should 
say so!"—and T. D. (“Tom”) Younc, of New 
castle-upon-Tyne, England, incoming R. I. B. I. 
President, leaves no doubt of it. He was as 
sociated with Dr. HERBERT SCHOFIELD and Ray 
F. Myers, English and American educators, re- 
spectively, in presenting the first youth-panel 
discussion at the International Assembly at 
Cuernavaca, Mexico, in 1935. “But I’ve gone 
on from that,”’ adds “Tom,” “trying to put the 
idea to work through boys’ clubs.”” Under the 
Duke of Northumberland, he directs activities 
of 62 such groups in Northumberland. 


Boys Work. JosepH N. BorroucGus, outgo 
ing Governor of District 105, has a big linen 
supply business out in Oakland, Calif., wher 
he has been an active member of the Rotary 
Club since 1909. “Boys Work has long been 
a favorite Rotary activity for me,” he says, ‘“‘and 
I believe that it should begin at home.”” He and 
Mrs. Borroucus in 1928 unofficially adopted 
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rphan brothers of English parentage. The 
in in age from 17 to 23. Thr I 
Scout ind the oungest expects to ! 
ynimous. THE BorrouGus also have two 
uldren of their own who were present at 


Rio Color. ‘Take your camera to the Rio 


tion next year,” is the advice of Lewis 


Vel 
\. Hirp, New York worsted-goods manufac 


“and always be read for color she 
On a recent business trip to South America 


; : | . 5 : : 
he took 400 colored photographs which 


amuse and amaze. 


Shutter Fever. Kindly, bespectacled T. J. 
2eEs. of Swansea, Wales, 1s a miniature-camera 





nthusiast, and rarely misses a_ shot But at 
Rotary’s Convention at Ostend, Belgium, in 
7, he admits he missed a chance of a life 
ti to get a picture of his fellow Rotar 
King ALBerT. “I knew the King was to tak 
i certain path, so I paced my distance and was 
ady with the camera. The King came, and 
ust as he was at the spot I had selected, the 
band struck up the national anthem He 
stopped as if he were posing for me. I took 
ral snaps — but,” and here Tee Jay's face 
rinkled whimsically, “not a one came out. I 


vas so blessedly nervous they were blurred.” 


Winner. Wearing an ineradicable smile is 
STERLING M. AnpbreEws, of Walsenburg, Colo 


He won first honors—transportation to Cleve 
land—for writing the best revision of Service 


h Business, a statement of Rotary Voca 


throug 
tional Service, in a contest sponsored by Ro 
tary’s Aims and Objects Committee with a con 
ferring group convoked by PrestpENT GEORGE 


C. Hacer (see page 57, June Rorartan). 


Interlude. Many a Convention-attender 
made it a point to combine the trip to Cleve 


land with one or both of the great international 


expositions at San Francisco and New York. 
FreperIcK J. Brice, Rotary International Rep 
resentative-Elect, who comes from Bangor, 
County Down, Ireland, was one. “Yes,” he 
says, “I stopped in New York long enough to 
spend three hours at the big fair there. Guess 
we can’t say much anymore about the wa 
many Americans do Europe and the British 


Isles in two or three wecks.” 


Auld Lang Syne. “When I got my arms 
around Russ GREINER and ALLEN D. ALBERT, 
It’s S. Morris 


it was like old times!” HENRY 











Basic Trouble. 


Family ‘Firsts.’ 





crowded decks of steamer, which is to 
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Here’s what a hole-in-one did 


to Herbert Taylor, Chicago Ro 
tary Club's new President 

but he will revive—or relapse 
in the hands of (left to right) 
his immediate predecessor, W. 
A. McKinney; Incoming Direc 
tor Richard R. Currie, of the 
Union of South Africa; and 
Winthrop Howard, New York. 


Dash it all! Tea not being to 
hand, cooling sodas must suffice 
for Incoming President Young, 
of Rotary in Great Britain and 
Ireland, and P.H.W.Almy and 
T. A. Warren, his predecessors. 
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Pur Objects of Rotary are to encourage and foster 
the ideal of service as a basis of worthy enterprise and, 
in particular, to encourage and foster: 

(1) The development of acquaintance as an opportu- 
nity for service 


(2) High ethical standards in business and profes 
sions, the recognition of the worthiness of all useful 
occupations, and the dignifying by each Rotarian of his 
occupation as an opportunity to serve society. 


(3) The application of the ideal of service by every 
Rotarian to his personal, business, and community life 


(4) The advancement of international understanding, 
goodwill, and peace through a world fellowship of busi- 
ness and professional men united in the ideal of service. 





Fditorial Comment 


The Cariocas Are Calling 


rT 

eee came through!” It gave Rotary one 
of its largest and most inspiring Conventions. Events of 
the week of June 18 will make good talk for months 
to come. “The whole thing was so immense and yet 
so downright friendly and refreshing,” they are already 
saying round the world, “that I can’t really describe it.” 
That apology itself is perhaps the best description of Ro- 
tary’s annual reunions. Something about them one can't 
quite get at. And yet each year your editors try. On 
18 pages of this issue they essay to re-create, through 
words and candid photographs, the events of Rotary’s 
30th annual Convention. 

But now we go from Cleveland to the Cariocas. At 
Cleveland’s first international Convention—that was in 
1925—a Brazilian Rotarian concluded a little tatk about 
Rotary in Brazil and about Rio de Janeiro (which, he 
said, lies along the road to Heaven) with the hope that 
he would see everyone soon. If he meant to add “in 
Brazil”—and we think he did—he has had a long wait, 
but it will end for him next June when Rotary goes to 
Rio for its 1940 Convention. The Cariocas—that is the 
popular nickname for the inhabitants of Rio—are already 
busy preparing the welcome. Five thousand North 
American Rotarians have intimated they would give con- 
sideration to making the long voyage down to the harbor 
of the Sugar Loaf .. . and many of them will make it. 
Brilliant is the word for plans for the 1940 International 
Assembly and Convention, but we shall not reveal them 
here. Rather, Tue Rorartan will bring them to you bit 
by bit during coming months. A tantalizing process? 
Not half so tantalizing as the plans themselves! 


Lend the Man a Hand 


a chiccniisieiaies had crept into the Conference. 
The talks had been good, likewise the fellowship and 
the meals. . But the District could not find a candidate 
for its Governorship. “I'd enjoy the job and I'd relish 


the honor,” one Rotarian said, “but it would mean the 
best part of a year away from my business. I can’t afford 
that now.” Then wistfully, “Maybe next year... . 

But before adjournment the Conference found its 
man. He, too, knew the demands of the office, its cost 
in time away from his desk, and its drain on nervous 
energy. But he’d risk all this, he said, “if you boys think 
I can help Rotary.” Whether or not this true story is 
typical, it lends emphasis to the point that the District 
Governor’s task is one of Rotary’s hardest—and most im- 
portant—assignments. “The biggest link in our chain 
has always been our system of District Governors,” says 
Past International President Clinton P. Anderson. “The 
amount of effort and the number of achievements of the 


” 


Governors are tremendous. If you started to hire as sales 
managers for great international organizations 175 or 
200 men of the caliber that we get as District Governors, 
think of what an enormous bill it would be for their 
services, and we get them year after year.” When your 
Governor, whose portrait appears elsewhere in these 
pages, visits your Club, you might trot this thought out 
of your memory. And you may find yourself thinking, 
“This man lives Service above Self.” 


Irrigating Ideals 


ss 

, a SECURITY” is beginning its fifth year 
in the United States. In point of age it is still an infant 
beside the similar schemes of Sweden, Denmark, New 
Zealand, Australia, and certain other countries. Amer- 
ica’s social-security program was created, says Samuel N. 
Stevens elsewhere in these pages, mainly because business 
generally had failed to anticipate the human needs it fills 
—financial security in old age and compensation during 
unemployment, disability, and sickness. Certainly, as 
Dr. Stevens points out, many farsighted business leaders 
had long foreseen and satisfied such wants in their own 
institutions, but even so only 2 million of America’s 40 
million workers were participants in company benefit 
plans before 1935. 

But the why of social security is now apparently less 
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important—except for the moral it may point—than that 
it is an accomplished fact. The question today is: How 
is 1 to be operated ? It behooves the businessman to think 
about that question. He is, after all, intimately con 
cerned with the program—in two ways: in its direct cost 
to him; in its effect upon his employees. 

Unemployment compensation is one phase of social 
security which bespeaks the attention of Rotarians mainly 
concerned with Vocational Service. !t was planned to 
snub the shocks of unemployment and to ease the load 
of relief agencies. Through the United States Employ- 
ment Service it tries to relocate the jobless worker as soon 
as possible. Insurance benefits extend over a limited 
number of weeks, are based on average earnings, and are 
large enough only for subsistence living. 

In January, 1938, 22 States were ready to pay benefits. 
This month the last two States will have their adminis- 
trative machinery in operation. Over a half billion dol- 
lars had been disbursed to unemployed workers up 
April of this year. 

Numerous points, especially in administrative tech- 
nique, need change or modification, say critical observers, 
and the scope of the plan, they add, needs redefinition. 
For example, most industrial workers are covered, but 
few agricultural laborers are. In a certain manufacturing 
State, as a result, 97 percent of the wage earners are elig- 
ible to receive benefits, whereas in one farming State only 
34 percent are eligible. 

Federal-State unemployment compensation is still 
plastic enough to respond to influence—from either the 
crackpot or the sound social mind. Rotarians, who seek 
channels through which business shall be irrigated with 
Vocational Service ideals, should give it a thought. 


it Couldn't Be Done... 


. vy: SN nearly a century of bickering over an irri- 


tating international issue is swept away by two good 
Rotary dinners with a bit of practical fellow ship on the 
side, one has convincing evidence of the efficacy of the 
friendly luncheon-conference—and a good story besides. 
The story concerns the Rotary Clubs of Ghent, Belgium, 
and Lille, France, and what they did about a problem 
that had baffled official authorities for decades. 

For more than 80 years certain industries in Northern 
France had dumped polluting waste products into the 
Espierre River. Because that stream flows into the 
Escaut River and so carried the pollution into Belgium, 
especially affecting the city of Ghent, the matter became 
an international problem. Public authorities regularly 
sought to control the annoyance, but the industrialists 
always shunted the proposed solutions aside. Patiently 
the Belgian people hoped for a settlement, but always it 
was delayed. To protect itself, the Belgian Government 
installed an experimental purification plant and tried to 
control the trouble alone. 

Then, three years ago, the two Rotary Clubs entered 
the picture. Ata luncheon to which the Rotary Club of 


Ghent invited the Rotary Club of Lille, an engineer pre 
sented the Belgian side of the Espierre affair. His 

was well taken, and a few months later the French Club 
reciprocated, entertaining the Belgian Club members, 
who were accompanied by the Mayor of their city. Here 


the French view was aired, and through these friendly 


speeches, citizens of each nation understood 


tor the first 
time the other country’s rights and point of view. 
Accompanied by technical experts, the French and Bel 
gian Rotarians then visited the purification plant, wher 
valuable suggestions came forth, notably from the French 
engineer. A report on the Inspection tour and resulting 
proposals published in the weekly bulletin of the Belgian 
Rotary District convinced the Belgian Provincial Gover 
nor, a member of the Ghent Club, that the problem he 
had considered insoluble could be solved—by adopting 
the recommendaticns of the French engineer. Differ 
ences of long standing were composed and work on a 
joint control project begun. By October, 1940, the waters 
of the Espierre and the Escaut will flow fresh and pollu 


tion-free again for the first time in almost a century. 


Routine—but Different 


A LONDON ROTARIAN was worried about his 
brother 6,000 miles away in Sacramento. Last advices 
from the Californian had hinted of deep distress—and 

long silence had followed. Had the Londoner some 
friend in Sacramento who might find the brother and 
send word of his condition? No, none he could name. 
But, hold on! What about Sacramento Rotarians? 
Hadn’t he a couple hundred unknown friends there? He 
cabled them. 

At once the President and Secretary and a third mem 
ber went searching for, and found, the brother. “Dis 
tress’ is hardly the word for the state in which they 
found him. Emerging from a paralytic stroke, he was 
still extremely upset in mind and body. “We spent quite 
some time with him,” the Secretary writes, “succeeded 
somewhat in building up his spirit, looked after his im 
mediate needs, and then cabled his anxious brother in 
London.” Succeeding visits found the sick man slowly 
improving and able now to give some attention again to 
a business of 30 years’ standing. 

Just a few weeks ago Sacramento Rotarians received 
from the Londoner a money order compensating them 
for their outlay to the stricken man and a message “so 
appreciative and unique that we are sure we shall priz« 
it for many years to come.” 

You may have heard the story before—with other 
names and places. Such Rotary Club services have, in 
deed, become almost routine . but routine with a dif 
ference. Calming an anxious heart with a bit of sym- 
pathy and a little real help is an act that bears unending 
repetition. Science, you’ve heard it said time and again, 
has made the world a neighborhood and now someone 
else must make it a brotherhood. Sacramento Rotarians 


are doing what they can. 
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May I Suggest— ... . By William Lyon Phelp: 


Books and Plays for Vacation Days ... and Notes about Those Who Wrote Them 


HE Pulitzer Prizes this year have 
given more general satistaction than 
in any previous year I can remember. 
The announcement of these prizes has 
usually been the signal for a general 
battle all over the United States—which 
on the whole is not at all a bad thing. 
For I think it is a good thing for civiliza 
tion when people get thoroughly excited 
over questions concerning art, literature, 
and music. However, it is also pleasant 
to record a universal ratification of the 
awards made by the judges, as has cer- 
tainly happened this present year. 

The prizes which concern this column 
that is, the prizes in which I am par- 
ticularly interested—are, of course, those 
in drama, in prose fiction, in biography, 
and in poetry. This year the award of 
the Pulitzer Prize in drama to Abe Lin 
coln in Illinois crowned a play that was 
already enormously successful and de 
served the additional fame coming from 
the prize. It is a particularly good year 
for such a drama to receive such a prize 
because the hundreds of thousands of 
people who attend the World’s Fair in 
New York will be glad to see a play that 
deals with one of the greatest heroes in 
the history of the United States. The 
playwright, Robert E. Sherwood, is one 
of the most successful of American 
dramatists. A few years ago he received 
for the first time the Pulitzer Prize for 
his brilliant play /drot’s Delight, which 
turned out to be just as successful in 
London as it had been in New York. 
In Abe Lincoln in Illinois the spec- 
tators feel that they are not sitting in a 
theater looking at a drama on the stage, 
but that they are living through the most 
exciting period of American political his 
tory and watching the rise to fame of a 
man who, as Stanton said, belongs to the 
ages. Of all the American Presidents, 
Washington and Lincoln stand out so 
conspicuously that it would be a dissery 
ice to name any other one in their com 
pany. And the reason for the splendid 
isolation of these two is that the more 
power they received, the more unselfish, 
the more modest, the more devoted to 
their country they became. In Abe Lin 
coln in Illinois we find a certain homeli 
ness and simplicity about the drama that 
were characteristic of the man himself. 
The award for the best novel of 1938 
was deservedly given to The Yearling, 
by Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings. Here 


again is a novel enormously successful, 





selling by the hundred thousands, both 
because of the exciting nature of the nar- 
rative and because of the spiritual beauty 
which exhales from its pages. This story 
deals with primitive men and women 
and yet is unmarred by any trace of 
vulgarity or obscenity, two things which 
are so characteristic of nearly all novels 
and plays of persons who live close to 
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Pulitzer Prize winner Van Doren. 


the soil. I regard this novel as a 
triumphant vindication of the fact that 
there are divine potentialities in every 
human being. 

Had the Pulitzer Prize for biography 
been given to any other book than Ben- 
jamin Franklin, by Carl Van Doren, it 
would have been a scandal. What I 
mean is that this particular biography of 
the man whom Matthew Arnold called 
the greatest genius of the Western Hem- 
isphere was so far superior to every other 
biography of the year that there would 
have been a roar of protest from every 
locality in America had any other bio- 
graphical work won the prize. This is 
all I really need to say on this matter. 

The award for poetry was given to 
John Gould Fletcher, of Little Rock, 
Arkansas. I wish that I were personally 
more familiar with his verse, but from 
what I have seen of it I have no doubt 
of the justice of the award. 

* +. . 

A book that I suppose very few readers 

will be able to buy because the price is 


$30, and very cheap at that, is The Le: 
ters of Ralph Waldo Emerson, in si 
noble volumes, edited by Professor Ralp! 
L. Rusk, a triumph for the editor and 

triumph for the Columbia University 
Press, which during the past few yea 
has performed immense services to Eng 
lish and American literature. Time 
which has done so much to lessen and 
sometimes to obliterate the fame of many 
American writers who seemed supremely 
important in the 19th Century, has only 
increased the splendor of the name o! 
Emerson. 

In sheer intellectual power Emerson 
was the greatest mind in American litera 
ture. His collected works in verse and 
prose have become so largely the in 
heritance of all thinking men and women 
that if every one of these volumes should 
be destroyed, he would still be an in 
spiration because we have taken in Emer 
son with our mothers’ milk. Matthew 
Arnold truly said that Emerson was a 
friend of all those who would live in the 
spirit. Therefore, the publication of 
these letters, running from early child 
hood to the last phase, will throw light 
on the inner nature of the man and will 
be as inspiring as many of the works 
that he himself prepared for the press. 

There is nobody like Emerson. He 
stands alone. But if, in the language of 
srowning, we judge a man’s height by 
the shadow he casts, these letters will re 
new the spirit of courage and faith in 
these days of despair. And although 
Emerson was in full activity as a writer 
100 years ago, he is absolutely contem- 
porary in that what he says is pertinent 
to the problems and difficulties we all 
have to face today. I think anyone who 
makes even a great sacrifice to buy these 
volumes will feel fully repaid. 

* * * 

The friendship of Emerson and Car- 
lyle is one of the great literary friend- 
ships of all time, like that of Goethe and 
Schiller, and therefore I recommend an- 
other book that has just been published. 
It is a biography of Jane Welsh Carlyle, 
written by Professor Townsend Scudder, 
of Swarthmore College. This is a book 
that is as delightful and vivacious and 
diverting and entertaining as was Jane 
herself. It gives the story of her early 
youth and marriage, of the lonely years 
in Craigenputtock, and of the much hap- 
pier life which she lived with her great 


husband in London. 
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I counsel all Rotarians who go to Lon 
don this year to visit immediately Cheyne 
Row in Chelsea, close to the river, and 
enter the house which is now kept as a 
permanent memorial to Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Carlyle. There Carlyle lived tor 
about 50 years and everything in the 
house is exactly as he left it, including 
the extraordinary room at the top of the 
had an immense sky 


house where he 


light under which he wrote. After you 


have seen every part of the house, be 
sure to go into the garden where he sat 
and talked with Tennyson and with 
Browning and with nearly all the great 
men of the Victorian age. 

Carlyle and Tennyson were the two 
greatest smokers in English literature. 
They smoked nearly all their waking 
hours. Tennyson would rise at 5 o'clock 
in the morning and then smoke before 
breakfast a pipe so strong that it would 
permanently disable the ordinary lover 
of tobacco; and Carlyle’s only extrava 
gance was cigars, of which he smoked 
an immense number every day of his 
life. 
this house and smoked continuously for 


One evening the two men met in 


three hours, neither of them saying a 
word, opening their mouths only to emit 
floods of smoke, and when Tennyson 
rose to depart, he said, “This has been 
a blessed evening, Thomas,” and Thomas 
replied, “Alfred, I have never enjoyed 
your company more than tonight.” 
This 


brought me closer to her as an individual 


new biography of Jane has 
and not merely as the wife of a great 
man than any previous work on the Car- 
lyles, and I think I have read them all. 

* * * 


books 


have just appeared there are two that 


Among contemporary which 


come from the front rank of living Amer- 
The 


country’s foremost woman poet, Edna 


ican poets. new volume by the 
St. Vincent Millay, is called Huntsman, 


What Quarry? 


and delight, not merely because it comes 


I welcome it with joy 


Photo: (below) Acme 


from so distinguished a _ writer, not 
merely because every page is interesting, 


Miss Millay 


has. in my judgment, returned 


but because in this volume 
poet \ 
which she forsook temporarily in the 
book that preceded this, called Conversa 
Viidni 1 That was a book | 


fy f 
tion al 1g 


thought unworthy of her great ability 
But in Huntsman there 1s a splen 


play of her talents in the plenitude of het 


lid dis 


very first poem, The Ba 
Down, is 


defiance to tate 


powers. The 
lad of Chaldon 
The 


familiar to all her readers 


magnificent. 
tone ot which is 
appears In 
thrilling tones in the following sonnet: 


ve, 1 unill not 


Thou famished grat thee 
yet, 

Roar though thou dost, 1 am too happy 
he Fe; 

Gnaw thine own sides, fast on; 1 have no 
fear 

Of thy dai 


On living 


k project, but my) 

l have heroes to beget 

Before I die; | will not come aneai 

Thy dismal jaws for many a splendid 
year; 

Till 1 be old, 1 aim not to be eat. 

I cannot starve thee out: 1 am thy prey 

And thou shalt have me; but 1 dare de 
fend 

That I can stave thee off; and I dare say, 

What with the life I lead, the force 1 
spend, 

I'll be but bones and jewels on that day, 

And leave thee hungry even in the end. 
This return of Miss Millay is thrilling 

and triumphant, and I can hardly ex 

press to my readers my delight in read 

ing these new pages; and it 1s my hope 

that all who read this column will turn 














Their works won Pulitzer Prizes: Novelist Marjorie Rawlings 
(above), Poet Fletcher (far left), Dramatist Sherwood (left). 





as quickly as possible to the book its 
* os . 

Another oO ost Ame OK 
stephen Vi icent Be et has CC 
tion mited to YY copies vy { 
author, « The B ) 
Mer I} S an exc ‘ 
the It Cr \ ind ( 
mig th the 
W \ id ny ( 
lovers « oetr\ na ¢ 
light tine ay ( 1 goo 
delight that comes [re | ( \ 

And now t| at | have mentiol ( IOOK 
that may seem rather serious to some ot 
my readers, let me say first that although 
thes pages will appear in tl he 
I have never shared at all tl opmion oO 
many people that works of reli; ul 
philosophy and history and bi raphy 
can be read only in cold weather. | am 
just as religious in July as | am in Jan 
uary; I am yust as fond ot great musk 
in August as I am in February; | am just 
as deeply surrred by great verse In Se] 


tember as | am in March; and I see no 
mind should hi 


Yet | 


very diverting 


reason why anybody's 


bernate in hot weather. do wish 


that I had before me some 
and amusing and merely exciting books 
that required no intellectual effort with 
balance the 


which to rather toy heavy 


weight of this article. 


Unfortunately, although there have 


first-rate serious books 


murder 


been a numb r ol 


recently published, th and d 


tective stories have not been nearly so 


good, even of their kind. I know no re 


cently published detective story that com 
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pares in excitement with some that I 
have recommended in previous issues, 
like Alias Blue Mask, Lonesome Road, 
and Some Buried Caesar. Stull a tew 
have appeared that are fairly diverting: 
The Mystery of the Stolen Hats, by Bruce 
Graeme; Murder on Display, by Chris 
topher Hale; and Off with Her Head!, 
by G. D. H. and Margaret Cole. These 
are all three better than the average. 

The first book deals largely with a 
French detective in Paris, the second with 
scenes in the United States, and the third 
with Oxford University. The last one 
is the most gruesome book these two 
famous writers have produced, because 
a girl’s head has been neatly cut off and 
placed in a conspicuous position in a 
room in Oxford University. Thus read 
ers who are squeamish or made ill by 
the sight of blood had better read some 
thing else. However, despite this grue 
some setting, this book, like the preced 
ing ones by Mr. and Mrs. Cole, is full 
of humor. 

Readers who enjoy novels of English 
society written in a leisurely fashion, 
filled with insight into character and 
agreeable sensations where there are no 
heroes and no villains, but plenty of wit 
and entertaining conversation, will enjoy 
the latest novel by Mrs. Angela Thirkell, 
the author of Summer Half and Pomfret 
Towers. Personally, I enjoy her novels 
tremendously and this new one, called 
The Brandons, which begins in a fashion 
even more deliberate than her preceding 
ones, will please readers who en‘oy 
stories of social life in England. It is like 
spending a week-end at a country house. 

While books like these are often called 
mere light entertainment, it is my con 
viction that they are really more difficult 
to write than books that deal with beasts 
in human form that receive so much 
praise in this day and generation. 


* * * 


I am very glad also to recommend a 
new work by the greatest living literary 
authority on murder. This book is 
called Murder and More Murder and it 
is by a Scotsman, William Roughead. 
This man from Edinburgh and the late 
Edmund Lester Pearson, of New York, 
were the two foremost authorities in this 
field. William 
books, all of which stand on my shelves, 
include Glengarry’s Way, Twelve Scots 
Trials, The Riddle of the Ruthvens, 
Knaves’ Looking Glass, Bad Compan- 
ions, and others. He is naturally a novel- 
ist, but is thoroughly trained in law and 
has devoted his career to the investigation 


Roughead’s _ previous 


and report of famous trials for murder, 
all of them written with great skill, so 
that I welcome his new book, and I can 


guarantee that anything from his pen 
will please all those who are interested in 
such topics. 

Mr. Pearson and Mr. Roughead were 
dear and intimate friends and the death 
of Mr. Pearson in 1937 was a great loss 
to literature. He was one of the author- 
ities on that famous trial for murder— 
namely, the trial of Lizzie Borden, of 
Fall River, Massachusetts. It is inter- 
esting to notice that the accomplished 
novelist Mrs. Marte Belloc-Lowndes has 
just produced a thoroughly exciting novel 
called Lizzie Borden. With her accus- 
tomed skill she has novelized the whole 
story of that famous murder and to me 
it is the moct exciting of the list of mur- 
der novels that I have given. 

* * * 

Conversation, Please, A Clinic for 
Talkers, by Loren Carroll, with draw- 
ings by Ellen Hendrixson, is a diverting 
and entertaining bcok founded on com- 
monsense and humor. One of the best 
chapters in the whole book is called The 
Art of Say:ng Good-by. In fact, I believe 
this book should be read in order to find 
out what nor to do, for the case histories 
given in the Monkey Wrenches in the 





item 


The News last night had an item— 
Another drunkard dead— 

A filthy old rapscallion, 
Who died on a flophouse bed. 


They say the men that searched him 
Found an emerald ring, 

Engraved with his own initials, 
Round his neck on a string. 


Some tattooing he had on his shoulder 
Gibed with the ring, all right; 
And they featured the sorry story 
In all the sheets last night. 


Cries of “Thief!” and “Miser!” 
Over the country swept. 
But alone, a proud old woman, 
Reading the item, wept. 


—DororHy AGARD ANSLEY 











Machinery will convict many people of 
sin. I think the book should have had 
an index. 

In connection with this book, the best 
technique for getting away from a bore 
who buttonholes you on a street corner 
or anywhere else to tell some long story 
is in the middle of it to take out your 
watch, look at it and exclaim, “My!” and 
then run away at full speed. He thinks 
then that his conversation has been so 
entertaining that you have forgotten an 
engagement and does more than forgive 
you for running away without a word. 
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This is the best and most efficient metho: 
of departure. 
. * - 

For a novel not new, but thoroughly 
charming, I recommend to my reader: 
one of the very earliest works of H. G 
Wells. It is called The Wheels of 
Chance and is a story of the adventures 
of a dry-goods clerk on a bicycle holiday 
in England. When this was published 
in 1896, Mr. Wells was unknown. At 
that time I was reviewing books tor the 
New York Tribune, and when I came 
across this new novel by an entirely un 
known writer, I was so delighted with 
it that I urged everyone to read it. It is 
far more entertaining than the later 
works by this famous man. I have read 
it three times, and I am sure that all 
those who love a humorous novel writ 
ten with insight and sympathy will love 
it as | do. I don’t know whether a copy 
is easily procurable or not, but most 
public libraries would have it and some 
times it can be picked up at a second 
hand bookshop. 

* * * 

For the benefit of all persons who visit 
the New York World’s Fair this Sum 
mer, let me recommend the following 
plays now running in New York thea- 
ters: Abe Lincoln in Illinois, Outward 
Bound, Family Portrait, No Time for 
Comedy, The Little Foxes, and The 
Philadelphia Story. 

The greatest play in New York is un- 
questionably Outward Bound, which 
was originally produced about 15 years 
ago, and although it had a distinguished 
cast then, the present performance is so 
superior in every way that there is no 
comparison. Outward Bound, although 
a deeply religious play, is so continuously 
exciting that one can’t think of anything 
else or take one’s eyes off the actors for a 
single moment. It is also pleasing to 
remember that Laurette Taylor, who 
many years ago won distinction for act- 
ing in Peg O’ My Heart, has made such 
a triumphant reappearance in Outward 
Bound that she has just been awarded a 
prize for the greatest acting of the whole 
year. 

* 8 2 
Books mentioned, their publishers and prices: 

Abe Lincoln in Illinois. Robert E. Sherwood 
Scribner’s. $2.—The Yearling. Marjorie Kinnan 
Rawlings. Scribner's. $2.50.—Benjamin Frank- 
lin. Carl Van Doren. Viking. $3.75.—Huntsman, 
What Quarry? Edna St. Vincent Millay. Harper. 
$2.—The_ Ballad of the Duke's Mercy. Stephen 
Vincent Benét. House of Books (New York). 
The Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Edited by 
Ralph L. Rusk. Columbia University Press. $39. 

Jane Welsh Carlyle. Townsend Scudder. Mac- 
millan. $3.50.—The Mystery of the Stolen Hats. 
Bruce Graeme. Lippincott. $2.—-Murder on Dis- 
play. Christopher Hale. Doubleday, Doran. $2. 
—Off with Her Head! G. H. and Margaret 
Cole. Macmillan. $2.—The Brandons. Angela 
Thirkell. Knopf. $2.50.—Murder and More 
Murder. William Roughead. Sheridar House. 
$2.50.—Lizsie Borden. Mrs. Marie Belloc-Lown- 
des. Longmans, Green. $2.—Conversation, Please, 


A Clinic for Talkers. Loren Carroll. Bobbs- 
Merrill. $1.75. 
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A Enright Week-End at Brighton 
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In the garb of his office, the Mayor of Brighton addresses the Confer- stg | genes ™ 
ence. At his side are (from left to right): C. Emerson Huston, RIB. ae ; 
Vocational Service Committee Chairman; T. A. Warren, RA.Bd. Past ship—the 20th annual Cont 


President and Director-Nominee of R.l.; President George C. Hager. International in Great Britain 
held in’ Brighton I nd 
week-end of M The tota 


person 
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evening and tli ? 1dent Ba 
night there was ne’er a dull nor an 
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splendid ade Ss, an ice carni 





dies’ meetings, id a beauuful H 
Friendshiy Rotarian 
trom ten oversea intr 
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—made inspiring addresses 41] 














Anthony Eden, 
M. P., a Conference 
speaker, and the 
Mayor shake hands 
fabove left). ... 
The brisk trio 
(above right) in 
cludes, from left to 
right, Tom Benson, 
Chairman of the 
Conference Com 

mittee; Edwin Rob 
inson, RA.Bd. Past 
President and Past 
RI. Director; Percy 
Reay,a District 
Representative. ... 
(Left) President 
Almy at Brighton 
War Memorial. ... 


(Circle) “S.R.O.” 
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Rotary Around the World 


Brief news notes murroring 


England 


Meet with 29 Students 


CLapHaM—Repeatin ist ur’s ( fu 
periment in internationa ad } l 
standing, the Clapham Rotary ¢ ) it 
vited to a meeting un wn tro ) I 1 

1 wel tudents in London P 
) Cl lar trom ) wouions \ ) 
from ich count told intorma ymething 
out his nati ind 


Belgium 


Three Nations at Celebration 

NaMUI When the Rotary Club of Namur 
! nt ( brated its tenth anni i t 
ticipat in th occasion cam emp ’ 
Rotary Clubs in Belgiu is W is 15 Rotarian 
from Maidstone, Englan ind ad iti rf 
French Rotarians trom Valencient Decora 
tions at th iffair consisted of th Ha rt 
thr nation 


Offers Prize to Craftsmen 


Huy The Huy Rotary Club has established a 
{ of 500 Belgian francs to be awarded an 
nual to the Belgian craftsman who con 
sidered the “most skilled, capable, and worth 
member of his or her profession Ea ur 
a different craft will be chosen as the held tor 
the award, and employers representing that 
craft will propose likely candidates from thei 
businesses The winner will be selected by 
members of the Club’s Vocational Service Com 
mitt and two employers 


Palestine 


lid 82 Cripple d Children 


Harrea—It was larg through the efforts of 
the Haita 
or Crippled Children was founded, and 


work 


is carried on \ recent report covering 11 


Rotary Club that the Palestine So- 


' 


} 


it is largely through its support that the 


these interesting figures: 82 


20 X-ray 


} 
ths discloses 


lren given SSO treatments; pictures 
Rotarians, 200 of them from Canada 
and the United States, travel ove 
1,000 miles to attend the reunion 
of District 101 in Juneau, Alaska. 


he varied activities of the Rotary movement 


taken; 75 plaster bandages made; 20 operations 
of orthopedic shoes and 


A twic 


, ' 
orthopedic gymnasium class is held un 


pertormed; seven pairs 


17 orthopedic braces given to patients. 


11 
WCCRKIY 


der the supervision of a physician. 
Yugoslavia 
Cc 


Offer Prizes for Essays 

ZtEMUN—Two prizes, each of 500 dinars, have 
been offered to the winners of an essay contest 
by the Rotary Club of Zemun. Students of the 
Agricultural School and the Commercial Acad- 


my of Zemun may compete. 


Switzerland 


fuctions Help Artists 

ZuricH—To secure funds to help some worthy 
Swiss painter complete his studies in Paris or 
an artist in poor health, 
at Club 


to provide holidays for 
Zurich Rotarians recently held auctions 
meetings of paintings bought from young ar- 


tusts. 


France 


Sons and Daughters Organize 
Nice—Both to promote personal friendships 
among themselves and to offer their services in 
such projects as the Rotary Club of Nice may 
find them helpful, the sons, daughters, nephews, 
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Patients of a Fipi leper colony ex- 
amine a truck donated by an Amert- 
can car maker. Suva Rotarians ad- 
vised the donor of the need for 1t. 


and nieces of the Club members have organiz 
an association. 


Sponsor Apprenticeships 

Cannes—To help young men go through 
regular apprenticeship in the vocation of th 
Rotary 
It keeps in touch wi 


their progr 


choice, the Cannes Club has an eff 
tive sponsorship plan. 
watches 


the persons aided and 


with keen interest. 


Australia 
Overseas Rotary Cities Described 

Nort SypNey—As a feature of its weekly bu 
letin, Cogs, the Rotary Club of North Sydn 
account of a distant Rotary ci 
a Rotarian of the place—a tangib 


publishes an 
prepared by 
f an 
Object. 


example « effective way to promote Ro 


tary’s Fourth 


China 
Clinic Treats 38,640 Cases 


SHancuat—A recent report of the mobile clini 
Rotary Club of 
its inception it has 


maintained by the Shanghai 


shows that since treat 
38,640 cases; 419 cases were serious enough to 


be transferred to other hospitals. 


Japan 
Overseas Students Are Guests 

Toxyo—To further international friendships 
the Rotary Club of Tokyo plans to have ten or 
more overseas students present at each meeting 
Recently India, 
Java, Peru, Siam, and the United States. Most 
are engaged in studying certain Japa 


scholars were introduced from 
ot them 
nese arts or industries. 


India 


Aid in Beggar Inquiry 

BANGALORE—T he committee of civic groups and 
organizations, which includes the Rotary Club 
of Bangalore, formed to conduct an inquiry into 
the beggar problem has recommended the im- 
mediate establishment of a beggars’ home, a 
small “poor rate” for disabled destitutes, and 
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for a special ward in isolation hos- 






rovision 
tals for incurable beggars. 


Norway 
Distribute Books to Hospitals 
[TRONDHJEM—The patients in hospitals and 
itariums of this area have more pleasure be 
of the thoughtfulness of the Rotary Club 


Trondhjem. It collects and distributes books 





| magazines to these institutions. 


Scotland 


Old Stamps Help Charities 





EpINBURGH—To aid the charities of the Edin 





burgh Rotary Club, members save stamps the 


receive and give them to the Club’s philatelic 





xpert. who is able to sell some of them profit radio station I , ited | n At tl 
Old stamps and collections are especial tertamer nu rou tt tressed pects a 
<entatle of Rotary activit vel it ice ideal. A ham It w 
and-egg breakfast) reward t ticipants in 
; when the program closed W 
Canada ers | | 
Roval Medals Sent Clubs Minstrel Show ‘Goes Over constructe t R , | 
. : 1 W 7 Ono So uick tul was ( suse 
SarNIA, ONT.—Remembering the international MING TON, — : 1 was th coul 
S oo s ) et minstr how t at te m | 
character of its Rotary District (152), the Sarmia vest pock : mn rin ” 
} slim ton 6) ly } } } ae j ; 
Rotary Club sent each United States Club in the bers of the Wilmington Rota Club that’ the Doubles Hos pital-Fund Ouota | 
District two of the official bronze medals struck New Rocuerre. N. ¥ Sett ' ‘ ta 
by the Royal Canadian Mint to commemorat of $500 to be raised for tl 


the visit of the King and Queen of Britain to . . New Rocl Rotary Club actua 
ace Come to the Fai! a ) 
merica, ring rit i ir Dd 
: F soring a bo club and rovi S 
a] i “4 "4 . n lS otar ( ib of th Ss: a ’ ' ~ 
Carnival Earns $8,000 for Hospital With the 18 Rota ; Presipes ace teak wihiceth ees 


; ; Francisco Bay area acting as hosts, Aug 
Westmount, Que.—From the spectacular ice ; communi 
. S ) ust 1& has been set aside as Rotar Day 
carnival which the Westmount Rotary Club he Gold ‘ I ; 
F ‘. 7 at tne solden Grate nternationa Xpo , , . ’ 
staged recently, the Children’s Hospital of the : So Youth Guidance—a New Facet 
sivuon. An interesting program has been 














city benefited to the tune ot $8,000. S . 5 Me ae Pe 
arranged, including a dinner to be served r. Josepn, M \ new an 
“ 7 = , ; Yt a ail to youth guidance Was sponsor 
Bull Is Gift to New Club or ee se ee Dee oe St. J Ror 
) fo ing. Rotarians who are in the vicinity Ot. Jose} N Club cu ¥ 
Prescort, Ont.—The charter presentation se if ms a Spars oe ger i ; R 
: , on that date will find profitable fellow a ea Aen a ee ee TE a 
ceremonies for the Rotary Club of Prescott took E. Dicker ecialist in , th 
Gene eo e | ship awaiting them at the exposition ee ie er ee oils 
on aspects of a “‘gift night. Most novel pres- guidance nd a RoraRIaAn < 
. ] 
ent was a purebred Holstein bull which was ‘W hat's the Matter with Our Bill?’ A 
given by the Brockville, Ont., Rotary Club and to conduct wetin af 4 , , ocial 
which is now being made available to farmers performance, originally planned for a single workers of the city concerned 
in the community. Club meeting, was repeated “I popular de selling. Discussions turned on the t on 
mand” several times. It h lf d raise mone lor ern trend nad vethods in hane 
, id - ’ 1 1 1 1 ‘ 
United States of America a Parent-Teacher Association and brought cheer mental hvgiene and vouthtfu 
5 i - to a group of 700 disabled War veterans ior College students listened to 
Club ‘Goes on the Air n H 
? ae . : ; chology, soci lence, Marri I 
AMARILLO, TeEx.—Their audience couldn't see Sponso s Beautification Contest choc n * condticted 
the colorful cowboy and cowgirl regalia in Suecsy, N. C.—Stimulated by $150 in prizes, — onstrations in the most eff 
which the 300 Rotarians from Amarillo and 37 boy and girl members of 4-H Clubs in Cleve coun 
near-by Clubs were dressed at their recent open land County entered the ho beautification 
meeting—for the audience was seated beside ra contest sponsored recently by the Rotary Club Diverse Hobbies Displayed 
dios and was “present” at the party only via of Shelb At the start a Shelby Rotarian and Cicevercnm., Caras \ 
radio waves. For 54 hours, starting at 10:30 farm and home agents examined and _ scored o 
P.M., the meeting was broadcast over a_ local houses and yards entered in the competition. a a 4 5 e ial 
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The Lititz school safety patrol 
in the ponchos presented to them 
by the Rotary Club of Lititz, Pa. 
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education. Started in 1923, the fund has made 
305 loans, totalling $28,805—not a sing an 

has been written off as unco tible S i 
sung men aided have ach d notable position 


Correspond with British Club 


ALBANY, Ga An effect means of ca ig 
out Rotary’s Fourth Object is contact b 
pondence, such as that vducted 1 nt b 
tween members of th Alban Rotar Club and 
the Rotary Club of Sout! I ind 
Distant Clubs Meet by Radio 

Scuenectapy, N. ¥ Though parated b 
thousands of miles of | na 1 R 
Club of Schenectady has | 1 inter-Club meet 
ing with Melbourn Australia, and Bueno 
Aires, Argentina—accomplished — b two-wa 
hort-wave radio For the Melbourne broad 
cast, the Schenectady Club held a_ breaktast 
meeting while the Australian Club was having 
dinner at 9 P. M There were songs and 
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When Lincoln Rotarians were guest 
of the University of Nebraska’ 


s 
I 


Dairy Department, also present were 


(left to right) Dean Burr, State Gov 


ernor Cochran, Chancellor Boucher. 


Dr. Bradford and ]. M. Hammond, 


the Club Presidents for 1938-39 


} 


and 1939-40, respectively, sit next. 
The luncheon locale—a dairy barn. 


1 


speakers from each Club. Distinguished Gov- 


rnment leaders of each country made addresses 
when the Schenectady and Buenos Aires Clubs 
“met” in a similar manner. This two-way 


ywroadcast, held during a District meeting, found 


700 North American Rotarians taking part. 


Broadcast to Fishing Fleet 
Bitoxt, Miss.—Shrimp and oyster fishermen 
often remain out on the Gulf of Mexico for sev- 








NAMES, EVENTS, ACHIEVEMENTS. THE BOOK 
39 WILL HAVE BEEN CLOSED THE NIGHT BEFAE. 
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If all the year were playing holidays, 
To sport would be as tedious as to work, 


JULY 


—the seventh month, has 
31 days. Julius Caesar 


Shakespeare gave it his first name. 





—1931, First 





owe 


4—1930, First 


Vacation! Ah-h-h! - 


Rotary Clubs 


International, 


the capital city. 


issue of Roda, monthly publication for the 

of Federated Malay States, Sarawak, Siam, 
and Straits Settlements, is published. 

1—i884, Raymond 

is born. (Deceased, Dec. 2, 1934.) 

Rotary Club in Esthonia is organized in Tal- 


M. Havens, the 12th President of Rotary 


linn, the capital. 
4—1935, First Rotary Club in Tunisia is organized in Tunis, 


Perhaps you're 5—1929, Th Colombo, Ceylon, Rotary Club is organized. 
thinking of it in 10—1939, Rotary International's 1939- 

terms of new 40 Board Directors holds tits 

trains or planes; first meeting in Chicago. 

new paths to trav- 15—1921, Peru enters Rotary with the 


el; a time to use 


organizing of the Lima Club. (The 





your new camera eanehs eae aes 
on idyllic scenes; . 
rfl Pecan Cathedral.) 
or in terms of a ee a : 
long sleep. While 16—1929, The Rotary Club of: Luxem- 
the lexicographer bourg is organized. 
defines a vacation 18—1917, With formation of a 
as “a period of Club in Cardiff, Rotary International enters Wales. 
leisure or rest; 19—1918, Rotary enters a new continent, South America, with 
freedom from oc- the establishment of a Club in Montevideo, Uruguay. 
cupation,” often —1919, The first Rotary Club in Asia is organized in 


our modern holi- 
days are anything 
but that ... and 
we look back on 
the real vac: ations 
of yore. Or do we? 


Shanghai, China. 


Total Rotary Clubs in the world (June 19, 1939) 4,962; 
and the total number of Rotarians (estimated) 205,600. 
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eral weeks, and, until comparatively recent dat 


these men were out of touch with their fami 
until they returned. To meet this often unfort 
nate situation, the Biloxi Rotary Club, in cod 
eration with a local radio station, arranged 
daily broadcast to reach these men. It carric 
entertainment, music, and the weather forecast 
—but, more important to those on the boats, 
carries personal news items as well. Not ur 
usual now 1s it for a fisherman to have a 
message like this, meant for him alone, com 
across 100 miles of water: “Mother and bab 
are doing fine!” 


Exceed Campaign Quota 

TRENTON, Micu.—Aided by well-planned, ef 
ficiently carried out publicity, the Trenton Ro 
tary Club exceeded its quota in the selling of 
Easter seals to aid crippled children. Half the 
amount raised was to be used in the communit 
half going to the State fund for crippled chi 
dren. 


Club History Written 

Keokuk, lowa.—A bound volume containing 
the history of the Keokuk Rotary Club since its 
organization was presented to the Club at its 
18th anniversary meeting recently. The prod 
uct of the Rotary Education Committee, it con 
tains a list of all charter members, the rostet 
through the years, and a record of notable events 
and accomplishments of each administration. 


Hold Junior City Election 

RicHMonND, Va.—To encourage greater know! 
edge and interest in the city government, and 
as practical citizenship training, the Richmond 
Rotary Club, codperating with a local newspaper, 
recently sponsored a junior mayoralty election 
among the young people of the city. Upon his 
election the “mayor” filled the various depart 
mental offices by appointment. 


Radios Given Poor Families 

Datvas, Tex.—To extend the pleasures of ra 
dio listening to families who cannot afford 
buy a set, the members of the Rotary Club ot 
Dallas were asked to dust off their discarded 
radios, have them reconditioned, and distribute 
them among deserving families. A radio service- 
men’s group codperated in the project. 


Offer Vocational Help 

LELAND, Miss.—Combined with the establish 
ing of a vocational bookshelf in the Leland 
High School library was an invitation to per 
sonal counselling by any member of the Rotary 
Club of Leland with students interested in his 
vocation. Using the bookshelf of some 15( 
books and monographs and the “guidance serv 
ice” is made easier by a pamphlet distributed 
to the pupils. 


All Bristol Clubs Hold ‘Meeting’ 
BristoL, Va.-TENN.—A novel inter-Club meet 
ing recently brought together five Bristol Ro 
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tary Clubs. Interconnected telephones joined the 
Bristol, Va.-Tenn., Club, which arranged the 
feature for a regular meeting, with the Rotary 
Clubs of Bristol, Conn.: Bristol, N. H.: Bristol 
Pa.: and Bristol, R. I., in the United States, and 
the Stratford, Ont., Club, which represented 
the Rotary Club of Bristol, England. Greetings 


were exchanged and letters were read. 


Governor's Talk Attracts 
PorrsviLLE, Pa.—When the guest speaker of 
the Rotary Club of Pottsville was Governor 


Arthur James, of Pennsylvania, to hear him 
came a roomful of 315 listener Rotarians and 
members of the city’s three other service clubs, 
county judiciary, city administration, and_ the 
Chamber of Commerce, as well as other civic 


minded leaders 
Exposition Features Youth Week 
WHeeLInc, W. Va.—The community re 
sponded enthusiastically to the Boys and Girls 
Week program sponsored by the Wheeling Ro 
tary Club in cooperation with many social agen- 
cies, including the Boy Scouts, in which three 
projects combined to touch vital aspects of 
youth work. A_ vocational-guidance program, 
which made expert counselling available to 
youth groping toward the future, helped 2,000 
students plan effective study and training courses. 
A youth exposition, attended by 19,500 persons, 
contained 54 displays and demonstrations; it 
acquainted citizens with youth organizations, 
the work they are doing, the needs they are 
filling. The week of serious work was climaxed 
with a community picnic, a day of fun for 
12,000 boys and girls who took hikes, com- 
peted in games, watched a variety of enter- 
tainment. Winners of essay, birdhouse-build- 
ing, and poster contests were also announced 


during the day. 


Furnish Rides for Crippled Girl 
LANCASTER, Pa.—There’s a crippled girl in 
Lancaster who no longer need be concerned 
about being at school on time each day. A 
group of members of the Lancaster Rotary Club 
have made certain of that. When the facts— 
that the girl was crippled, that her family was 
poor, that transportation was not available— 
were brought to their attention recently, the 
Rotarians agreed to provide the youngster with 


daily rides. 


Education via a Milk Bottle 


Wesr Patm Beacu, FLra.—Drop a coin into 
the milk bottle stationed at the entrance to the 
meeting place of the Rotary Club of West Palm 
Beach and it makes a clinking sound. But it 


A variety of Rotary work ts camera 
recorded: (from top to bottom) The 
Rotarians of Russell, Kans., meet in 
straw hats and with pitch forks 
to celebrate the wheat crop... . The 
Boy Scouts of Wheeling, W. Va., 
show handicrafts and demonstrate 
first aid during Rotary-sponsored 
Boys and Girls Week... . Boys 
using shop in clubrooms provided 
them by the Rotary Club of Price, 
Utah. . . . Rotary’s Founder, Paul 
Harris, plants a tree of friendship 
while visiting in Charlotte, N. C. 
(Left to right) Rotarian George C. Ivey: 
Mrs. H. C. Dwelle, president of the Mint Mu- 
seum, on whose grounds the tree was planted; 


«. G. Osborne, President of Charlotte Rotary 
Club; Rotarian Julian Miller; Paul Harris. 
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does more than that. It helps swell the stude 
ain 


loan fund the Club established to aid | 

chool graduates to pursue cour not given 
it the State universit x to carry on work at 
th ocal punior coll iC Last if $264 in d 
in. the. bottle More tha 51,200 is now out 
on loans to worth une 


$/0 Buys New ‘Legs’ 


HUNTINGTON Park, CALtt Yesterda help 


| today helpful—that’s the briefed four-word 
tor of an investment le by the Rota 
Club of Huntington Parl Adding a few d 
tails one finds thi B pending $10 tor a 
Dboys Tarm-type wagon vith removabl id 
the Club provided a cry d woman with a 
means of locomotion so that now she can move 
about—even out to her irden her he can 
vork No longer do he brood over | tw 
broken hip rather sh XpI a wish that 
see what can be 


her Rotarian friends might 


done sitting in a wagon 


They Really Mean ‘Welcome’ 


Hor Sprincs, ArK.—Move with your family 
to this cit ind you'll receive a welcome such 
as you've never known beto The Rotary Club 


of Hot Springs is back of it. Shortly after you 


—or any other family—arrive, the Club’s Com- 
munity Service Committ delivers a timely 
greeting and a “welcome basket.”” The basket 
contains a small item from the stock of each 


of the town's merchants, their way of saying 


collectively, “Welcome, neighbor 


The Word Was ‘Turkey’ 
Mapison, Wis.—When the Rotary Club of 
Madison held its 16th annual international 


dinner, the world-wide flavor of the affair car- 


ried over even to the menu, printed on the 








Harvel Dunn (left) receives trophy 
from Alfred Marshall, Clearwater, 
Fla., Rotarian, as high point man 
in Rotary Club-sponsored field day. 


cards in six different tongues. But no linguists 


or interpreters were necessary when the piece de 


resistance was found to be turkey The Inter- 
national Club of the University of Wisconsin 
shared actively in the program,  presentung 
songs and dances of the various national groups 


repres¢ nted. 


Assist ‘Go to Church’ Campaign 


Quincy, Mass.—Joining with other service and 
civic groups, the Rotary Club of Quincy helped 
boost church attendance in the city. After noon- 
day meetings in the downtown district, cards 
delivered by milk drivers, and letters mailed to 


citizens, church attendance took a leap. up- 


ward. 


| 
| 
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© If Your Club Is to Enter— 


The Clubs-of-the-Year Contest just past may offer hints for the one to con 


A. Rotary Clubs are now preparing their 


entries in the 1938-39 Clubs-of-the-Year Con- 
test, sponsored by THe Rorartan, it is stimulat- 
ing to look back and review the variety of activ- 
ities which were detailed by participants in the 
1937-38 Contest. Activities of the winners of 
first- and second-place awards in the four lanes 
ot Rotary service were described in the March 
Rorarian, but other Clubs were also alert to 
their possibilities, many of them achieving hon- 
orable mention in the competition. 

Note these activities in Club Service: The Ro- 
tary Club of Tusa, OKLA., staged a big Rotary 
Roundup. Held in a block-square coliseum, it 
allowed the 927 Rotarians and their wives, who 
came from 40 Clubs in five Rotary Districts, to 
eat, dance, and indulge in fellowship. . . . Us- 
ing replies received on searching questionnaires, 
the Rotary Club of Manica, THE PHILippines, 
changed its procedures in several ways for more 
efficiency and better fellowship. For example, 
every member sat at the President's table at 
least once during the year. Further, active steps 
were taken to add more young and progressive 
The Rotary Club of 
Derwsspury, ENGLAND, found a rich field for 


executives to the Club. . 


Club Service in inter-Club visits. Six Clubs 
were visited... The Rotary Club of Owen 
Sounb, OnT., CANaba, rejuvenated itself by fill- 
ing vacant classifications with young, active busi- 
nessmen, and by staging a strenuous educational 
campaign among old and new members on the 
service teachings of Rotary. So penetrating was 
the spirit that the Owen Sound Club was re- 
sponsible for the organization of six new Clubs 
in the District and raised the number of effec- 
tive Rotarians in the area from 45 to 200. 

The Rotary Club of Nives, Cauir., was exceed- 
ingly active for a first-year*Club, shown, for ex- 
ample, by its excellent Club publication. ... 
The Rotary Club of Meripa, MEx!co, com- 
pleted its palm-thatched clubhouse with an ad- 
joining open-air terrace. The building is fre- 
quently loaned to other clubs in the city, and 
this gesture increases coOperation in carrying out 
community social-service programs. 

In the field of Community Service: The Ro- 
tary Club of JoHANNESBURG, UNION oF SoUTH 
Arrica, initiated an educational fund which 
enabled 30 boys and two girls to continue their 
education, some in a university, others in tech- 
nical schools. Used postage stamps collected 
from the members and sold helped increase the 
fund. The Club also brought cheer to many 
patients of hospitals and charitable institutions 
with the 188 concerts, movies, and entertain- 
ments they provided. The Club further con- 
cerned itself with projects aimed to improve the 
health and living conditions of the natives. . . . 
The Rotary Club of Lima, Peru, initiated the 
idea of white canes for the blind and lame in 
the city to increase their safety. It also presented 
two hospitals with 60 beds, opened a free swim- 
ming pool for poor children, gave a party for 
1,500 orphans and lame boys. . . . The spon- 
soring of rural-community programs of singing, 
instrumental music, readings, and skits was the 
outstanding activity of the Rotary Club of Wav- 
RIKA, Oxia. More than 5,000 people enjoyed 
the programs. ... When neither parents nor 
school board could afford textbooks for pupils, 
the Rotary Club of Mepicine Hat, Avta., Can- 
ADA, coOperated with teachers and other service 
clubs to buy them. Milk was also provided for 


undernourished children. The Club sponsor 

“pee-wee" hockey league for youngsters, furni 
ing playing equipment so more lads could 

ticipate. . . . The New Orveans, La., Rot 
Club codperated with the city’s newspapers 

various civic organizations in sponsoring a « 
zenship ceremony. The young men and wo 
just attaining voting age were assembled for 
impressive program aimed to instruct them 
the duties of citizenship. 

The Rotary Club of FoLtKestone, ENGLanp 
once again sponsored a competitive musical 
tival, the object of which is to encourage c| 
dren to study music. Awards are given for 
cal, choral, piano, band, children’s orch 
music, etc.; dancing also earns prizes. 

An unusual hospital transport service that 
undoubtedly saved lives and relieved much 
fering was organized by the Rotary Club 
Mitt Hitt, ENGtanp. More than 300 trip 
with patients were made to hospitals by th 
private cars of the members in one year. 
Particularly benefiting school children was tl 
free clinic sponsored by the Rotary Club 
Iota, KANs., in cooperation with the Red Cro 
Forty tonsillectomies were performed, 18 pairs of 
glasses were provided, and numerous teeth wer 
treated. 

Several Clubs were active in the field of rural 
urban relationships. For example, the Rota: 
Club of GaNANogue, OnT., CANADA, sponsored 
an Alaska Oat Club for farm boys, supplying 
seed of highest quality. At harvest time, priz 
were awarded. The Rotary Club also owns a 
pedigreed Holstein bull which farmers may us 
free to improve their herds. . . . The Rotary 
Club of SrrarrorpD, Ont., CaNnapa, sponsored a 
Grain Club among the farmer boys of its com- 
munity. 


Boys WORK was furthered in many places 
by the forming of boys’ clubs or by direct help. 
The Rotary Club of MonrreaL, Que., Canapa, 
maintained its interest in helping residents ot 
the Shawbridge Boys’ Farm, an institution tot 
reclaiming youthful offenders. Besides generous 
contributions, the Club furnishes a speaker every 
Sunday, and sponsors entertainments and athlety 
contests among the boys. This direct interest is 
helping to restore the Shawbridge boys to an 
honorable place in society... . The Rotar 
Club of Ntacara Faris, N. Y., continued it 
sponsorship of a boys’ club of 600 members, all 
that the club’s facilities can care for. . . . The 
Rotary Club of Rocuester, N. Y., furthered it 
direct interest in the boys of the State Industria! 
School through personal visits and the staging of 
a big Christmas party. . . . The Rotary Club of 
STONEHAM, Mass., sponsored a day camp which 
gave many underprivileged boys 20 days of 
camping during the Summer. The lads wer 
taken to and from the camp each day in busses 
given a dinner every noon. ... The Rotary 
Club of Jasper, Ava., met an alarming problen 


of juvenile delinquency in its community by o 
ganizing a boys’ club—and then going still fur 
ther and building a clubhouse of six rooms fo 
the active organization. ... A_ juvenile-delin 
quency problem also faced the city of JacKson 
Micu., and likewise the Rotary Club met th 
challenge. A playground was built in the cen 
ter of the most offending area, and the imme 
diate result was a sharp drop in the juveni! 
crime rate. Another much appreciated contri 
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bution of the Jackson Club was the installing of 


conditioning machinery on the floor of the 
county sanitarium where children are treated for 

tuberculosis 
For 11 years the Rotary Clu 
Wasn., has operated a loan fund to hel 
} 


boys and gir 


b of SUMNER, 
p worthy 
finish college—and in that period 


] 
! 


t has not had to write off a single uncol 
lectible loan. The Club is convinced that “this 
lending today underwrites the citizenship of to- 
morrow.” 

A bit unusual was the project of the Rotary 
Club of BLakeLy, Ga. Near the town are three 
prehistoric Indian mounds, the largest 90 feet 
high. To preserve them alike for their scientific 
interest and the recreational possibilities of the 


| 


rea, the Club purchased 1,000 acres of land sur 


rounding the mounds and presented them to the 
State, which promptly set the area aside as a 


State park. 


} 


The division of International Service gave 


many Clubs their particular opportunity to cart 
forward the Rotary ideal. The Rotary Club of 
BurraLo, N. Y., sponsored a three-day commu 


nity Institute of International Understanding 


vhich provided expert speakers on topics of 
Responding to its of 


portunities as the result of being located in the 


orld importance. 


nation’s capital, the Rotary Club of Wasninc 
TON, D. Cc ’ 


friendly contacts with many visitors, official and 


extended international goodwill b 
personal, from other countries. It has been pos 
sible on numerous occasions for the Club to ren- 
der special service to guests from overseas. . . 

The Rotary Club of Morrisvitie, Pa., actively 
promotes international goodwill through corre 

spondence with Rotary Clubs in other nations. 
More than 200 letters of greeting were sent to 
new Clubs formed outside the United States. 


International 


Sponsoring an Institute of 
Understanding, the Rotary Club of San An 
ronio, Tex., furnished a fine program of speak 
ers from many countries which increased feel 
ings of world understanding and_neighborli 
Rotary Club of 


WARRNAMBOOL, AUSTRALIA, sends a letter to a 


ness... . Each week the 


Rotary Club of another nation, always written 
Letters 


tell of Australian conditions and affairs and are 


in the language of the receiving Club. 


responded to by most Clubs receiving them. 


\ new twist in promoting international 
friendship was used by the Rotary Club of Co- 
vina, Catir. It sponsored a contest for the 
high-school students which called for the nam- 
ing of 69 flags from different countries. 
Vocational Service offers a challenge to every 
Club. The Rotary Club of Easr CLEVELAND, 
Ounio, dedicated a series of five meetings to com- 
plete discussions of employer-employee relations. 
The distinct and often conflicting viewpoints of 
the employer, the employee, the Labor Relations 
Board, and the general public were presented by 
Once each month the Rotary Club 
of Lima, Peru, held a meeting in some indus- 


experts. 


trial establishment, making a tour of the factory 
after the luncheon. . . . Realizing the bewilder- 
ment of youth in seeking the right lifework, the 
Rotary Club of MERIDEN, Conn., established a 
vocational bookshelf in the library, and offered 
both talks and personal counselling by Rotarians 
in the field of their classifications to the young 
.. The Rotary Club of 
LovELAND, CoLo., acquainted its members with 


people of the city. 


the problems of the various professions and busi- 
nesses represented in the Club through a series 
of well-planned vocational talks. . The vari- 
ous aspects of business ethics were thoroughly 
explored through the medium of a questionnaire 
filled out by members of the Rotary Club of 
FOLKESTONE, ENGLAND. This was followed by 
talks which summarized the viewpoints. 





Right up front—- 
Merisani 
children 


who were on hand 


peasant 


(above) 


early to view the 
opening of the 
hospital (right) 
provided by Rota) 


tans of Bucharest. 














Bucharest Adopts a Village 


By Agripa Popescu 


Immediate Past Director of Rotary 


R., ARY cannot, must not, stand still. In 


countries where it is well established, it must 
live up to the standards it has set. Where it is 
relatively new—as in Roumania—it must win 
the confidence and approval of people troubled 
by many conflicts. Consequently, our nine Clubs 
with approximately 260 members must do more 
than talk about service—they must give service. 

Nowhere are the opportunities greater in Rou 
mania than in the realm of Community Service 
—a fact now being proved by the Rotary Club 
ot Bucharest To demonstrate its interest in 
rural-urban relations, the Club in the nation’s 
capital adopted the near-by village of Merisani in 


a building housing 


1938. Here it has provided 
a hospital, a public library, and an assembly hall, 
all of which it now maintains. 

The members of the Rotary Club of Buchar- 
est contributed the $10,000 needed to build the 
structure, one of them donating the site. It was 
Rotarian Duiliu Marcu, the archi- 


tect who drew the plans for the Roumanian pa 


designed b 


vilion for the international exposition in Paris 
in 1937. And the construction engineer who 
supervised building operations was _ Rotarian 
Emil Prager, of Bucharest. 

In the hospital section are a waiting room, dis- 


ward. A 


woman doctor and a nurse paid by the State 


pensary, and four-room maternity 


advise on matters of health and hygiene, and 
particularly on matters concerning maternity and 
welfare. A five-room apartment on the second 
floor is used for living quarters. The library, 
afhliated with the Royal Cultural Foundation 


“Principele Carol,” is managed by a young 


teacher. In the assembly hall, 


which accom- 
modates 100 persons, lectures and social pro- 
grams are held. 

When the foundation stone of this structure 


was laid in April, 1938, Rotarian Victor Sla- 





vescu, then | nt the Rot ( 
Bucharest, told tl sant 

villages, Rotarians, and distingut 

Rotar had but I urpose to 


point was st 


proprietor in tl illage, wl 
of the community to use the faciliti 
Among the Bucharest Rotarian ent t 
press their interest in the project P 
Basarab Brancoveanu, Governor of Distr 
lonescu-Sisest,, Minister of Agricultur nY 
Vice-President of the Rotary Club ! 
M. Dracea, general secretary of t \ 
Department; and Stavri Cunescu, d t 
Labor Department 

The building was opened for i 
tion in October, 193% Vil i 
services. Present tor the occasion 


peasants, 100 Roumanian Rotarian 


families, and prominent guests, includin 
Marinescu, Minister of Public S$ 
Rotarian lonescu-Sisesti The 
ended with a luncheon at the « 
Rotarian Ficsinescu. 

Since the opening 


been 3,000 consultations of px 


rounding district on matters relating to h 
The Rotary wheel which ae le 
1 a ad 

walls of this building 1s more than a 

of the Rotary Clubs in nine Roumanian 

It is the symbol of 205,01 en | 


the world, men who believe in 
understanding, men who believe 
ice first in doing their best to 1 
communities and their nation Rotarian 


where believe that cach Rotarian can be the 


cere friend of every man 1n ever ountr 
has the ame principle It is thus that R 
, ' , 

through its Clubs and n iDers in Many na 


can help to « tablish a 
throughout the world. It is toward such a 


working. 


that Roumanian Rotarians are 








Mtoe 
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a A WORLD weary of wars and rumors of war, Cleveland is the good 
news capital of both hemispheres this week. An international good-will 
conference that really means something is being held here. 


In its favorite role of hospitable host, the city is welcoming a world-wide 
army of peace and industry — 15,000 Members of Rotary International from 
every State in the Union, every Province in the Dominion of Canada and 
50 other nations. 

The White Motor Company has a special interest in the international good- 
will that is being fostered because, just as the sun never sets on the activities 
of Rotary International, it never sets on White Trucks and Busses at work. 
Within the past 60 days, White has had unusual proof of the international 
nature of its markets and its economic dependence upon the maintenance 
of world-wide peace. 

Just 60 days ago, White introduced THE WHITE HORSE...a delivery 
vehicle of such advanced design that it is without precedent in the auto- 


THERE NEVER HAS BEEN AN INSTANT SUCCESS LIKE IT IN THE © Durch East Indies and a score of other countries around motive field. More than a new vehicle, it is a new delivery method, made 
TRUCK BUSINESS! Since the firse WHITE HORSE rolled he world becan WHITE HO f . : <P i 
nce ‘ ORS the w wcanse THE WHITE HORSE is 20 differ possible by adapting engineering ideas from four great modern industries — 
off the production line 60 days ago, orders and inquiries ent as profit and loss for all types of city route service. “ae? --- . ' - ~ . P 
have poured in from all 48 states, Canada, England, The 99-inch wheelbase unit above is for dairies, bakeries, aviation, refrigeration, agricultural machinery, operating in the “dust bowl” 
Mexico, Cuba, Brazil, A tina, Holland, § rland groce : i Ve > W : > is “* ’ 
ex aba, Brazil, Argentina ad, Switzerlan groceries and similar types of service of the Far West, and the railroads. The White Horse is “Tomorrow's 


Way to Deliver Goods Today.” 

Since its introduction, orders and inquiries have poured in from all 48 states, 
Canada, England, Mexico, Cuba, Brazil, Argentina, Holland, Switzerland, 
Dutch East Indies and a score of other countries around the world! Many from 
businesses whose owners and chief executives are here in Cleveland this week 
and who, therefore, have a unique opportunity to witness THE WHITE 
HORSE being built on the most unusual production line in the industry. 
Many of the tools, jigs, and special welding equipment were specially 
invented for their particular part in helping to build the WHITE HORSE 


Because THE WHITE HORSE has application to so many types of 
business and because the production line on which it is being built is so 
unique, new and different, White extends a special invitation to all 
Rotarians to visit the Factory while they are in Cleveland. 





PHONE FOR TRANSPORTATION 
TO THE WHITE FACTORY 


Special arrangements have been made to provide personal 
transportation for Rotarians desiring to visit the White 
Factory to see the new WHITE HORSE production line— 
the most unique development in the automotive industry 
Phone HEaderson 2000 and ask for the Rotary Receprion 
Committee. A car will call at your hotel or at Public Aud: 
torium and bring you back—io an hour if you wish 










SO WEW AND IMPROVED IT GUT-MODES A MILLION = gation of gasoline’ Idles 6!) hours on a singte gal 
TRUCKS NOW IN SERVICE! Ab ‘ _ 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 


Ir can be driven trom enher a standing or seated 


wheelbase WHITE HORSE department stores r on and uncreases by 20°F che number of stops an CLEVELAND 
laundeves, dry cleaners, newspapers, ev Its aviation — hour a driver can make with less fategwe! The all 
type sircooied engine runs up co 25 miles 00 a welded body « tully ssulated—roof, floor and sides Branches and Dealers in Principal Cities of the World 


When writing to Wurte Moror Company, please mention “The Rotarian” 
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As the Boss 
Sees You 
Continued from page 26] 


which always unlocks the door of other 
people’s approval—seeing herself and her 
behavior through their eyes. 

Ethel’s case illustrates several points 
which form the basis for personnel rat- 
ings in her own and other large concerns. 
One of the companies using this rating 
system employs more than 10,000 wom- 
en, from $14-a-week clerks to $12,000-a- 
year executives, and rates all nonsuper- 
visory employees on these six points: 
rapidity and quality of work, interest in 
work, appearance, manners, codperation, 
and resourcefulness. 

Ethel’s effort was centered primarily 
on improving her appearance and man 
ners, which she did by studying the taste 
and preferences of her chief. Through 
his eyes she criticized herself. She was 
ranked higher in “codperation” because 
she spent more time discussing her prob 
lems with her boss and, at his sugges 
tion, with other workers in the office. 
These discussions also gave the impres 
sion of greater interest in her work and 
calied the already excellent quality of her 
product to the chief’s attention. She did 
not deliberately attempt to improve her 
all-round rating, because she did not 
know the points upon which her per- 
sonnel record was scored. She simply 
followed the sure-fire rule of observing 
how she and her fellow employees ap- 
peared in the eyes of the man who 
judged them. 

In most companies employees are rated 
on “improvement.” This item may refer 
merely to speed or accuracy of work, but 
in many concerns it includes the devel- 
opment of qualities which give promise 
of managerial ability. Quoting from a 
personnel card in the files of a large Chi- 
cago company: “Miss L. is not only apt 
at routine work, but in addition she pos- 
sesses that cool, cautious, analytical mind 
which shows her fitness for supervisory 
work.” Miss L. received the highest pos- 
sible rating in “improvement.” Execu- 
tives in this same organization are rated 
on leadership, discipline, training of em- 
ployees, and management ability. It not 
infrequently happens that individuals 
whose present work is of no great im- 
portance find opportunities for revealing 
their potential capacity for training or 
supervising other workers and thereby 
win unexpected advancement. But this 
sort of rapid “improvement” or develop- 
ment of managerial ability requires above 
all other business traits the knack of see- 
ing yourself through the eyes of the com- 


pany’s higher executives, as the following 
incident will show. 

A young man—Adams by name—was 
sent out from his company’s home office 
by the sales manager to make a survey 
of sales personnel in 14 States. <An 
earnest and ambitious employee, he 
thought he saw in this assignment an 
opening for managerial work in the sales 
department. Therefore instead of send- 
ing his data immediately to his boss he 
spent a month analyzing it, drew up a 
careful and complete plan for the rear- 
rangement of salesmen and territories, 
and sent the voluminous document to 


the sales Manager. The n Adams waited 





confidently for instructions to begin his 
proposed reorganization. Instead he re 
ceived the tollowing wire: “Company 
may need new sales manager but untor 
tunately directors preter present 
bent. Consider vour services discontin 
ued this dat« 

Eager to show his talent lor mnace 
ment, \dams had failed to res 
his chief looked upon him as a mer 
porter of facts and, quite natura 
himselt competent to formulate whatever 
reorganization plans were necessary. He 
regarded Adams’ report as an att 
to usurp his function 

How much greater the wisdom of Miss 


g! 


—— 
“vored BY PROMINENT PROS 


FOR 1939 SALES HONORS / 


W hat the new 1939 cars are to last year’s 
models, these new 1939 Wilson Aerflo 
(Gallagher Turf Rider Model) and 
Strata-Face Woods are among moder- 
ately priced golf clubs. They’re as mod- 
ern as the steering column gear shift and 
they touch a new high in design, finish, 
performance and value. 

Remember, “It’s WILSON today in 
Sports Equipment.” If you want to im- 
prove your golf at reasonable cost see 
these new Wilson Woods at your Pro- 
fessional’s Shop. And don’t forget the 
new Wilson “‘wonder”’ ball. It’s the ball 
with which Ralph Guldahl and“Slammin’ 
Sam”’ Snead played history-making golf 
to win firstand second places respectively 
in the recent Masters’ Tournament. 

See this great equipment without fail. 
For sale at Pro Shops only at prices any 
average man can afford. Other fine 
Wilson Golf Equipment is featured by 
leading Sporting Goods Dealers every- 
where. Wilson Sporting Goods Co., 
Chicago, New York and other leading 
cities. 

Players mentioned are retained on 


Wilson's Advisory Staff. 


GOLF EQUIPMENT 


you shall know 
equipment 


By this mark 
Sine golf 


IT’S WILSON TODAY IN 
SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


PATENTED 










TEMPER WILSON 
STEEL “REMINDER” 
GRIP 


















THE NEW 


WILSON K-28 


New liquid center! New type winding! An amazing new, 
thin cover and new paint job! A higher compression—a 
sharp, staccato click and amazing carry. Wonderful “feel” 
off both woods and irons. The new cover, while thinner, 
bonds so completely with the new type winding that it’s 
harder to cut. For a tougher, more durable cover—K-28D. 
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Instructions for Self-Inventory 


q. the following test you will find t busine 


s qualities which leading personnel di- 


























































































































rectors consider in rating emplo Put eck mark opposite each quality in the column 
which indicates whether you behave that Nearly Always,” “More Often Than Not,” or 
“Seldom The ‘“Seldo checks are | wlogical red ink—they show you what parts of 
your personatit ire busin ) ind their total indicates what proportion of yourself needs 
improvement. Your positive Y mes from the other two columns. Count the check 
marks in each, multy the total “Nea Alwa checks by two, and add it to the total 
More Often Than Not” ch Then subtract the “Seldom” total. The net 1s your grand 
tota core of personatit point 
Nearly More Often Seldom 
Always Than Not 
1. Subn n to Superior 
( \ t hout re t t ee 
( I t heart a See Se Se ee eet r= 
( I 1 na sinaiananinittp iain _s — ee 
{ | = a — —— ccenentepitiiaeeanintaienieien 
( M i uset t $ aint aia eatin jeicbtiaticatepiatiniiieann®  - <pimgieiiiebamameiemmctilte 
j ) ‘ ) 
(a 'd rm Ww ' itel a ee a ee en intieiceeemeteiltaiinatan 
(hb ‘ | well ive ss ee ae 
( Interested rk iiealtanileitapingn? seem 
( Full ma t OO Sere re _ = ae 
(e) Adapt qu } ¢ t = a 
’ 1/ 
(a Tact toward } spain hima = ceciiepiccnaiiaemitikands::  \ieidenuiaiaalinisttenssi 
(pb) W ] t es a eS a 
A} t ke $ i s t casiapussiaialiniamaaiatie eee ae 
(d Adjust oa S a = 
(e) Wallir to ta i Ree csecesece siiicoaaiililineatet” ~-cliliietgmaiadaiiaas > .* iaieiielaniidens 
f mpetit t 1 
(a) Self-confice = 
) Observe idopt s of s I ils ectiguabehiiaitiiasnand SSS ee 
( ( ' we t hol t it t r sts ee EX, ee 2 ee AE 
(d) P ! ike yr ils Ss 
(e) Ability to take it ae ak Cie Waa chiseled eiieaiatatt 
1 Ippear 
(a) Person neat eat hygien Tere TT eR EY oS 
(hy) Attire ir xd tast pleasin t Ba dave gs eee innnisiiaiianiietal enpgpenstmeme a 
(c) Pleasant manners nt a ke a Gina wid kieee ee asl oe a 
(d) Behavior alert, animated, agr Ge wisleia es OWA 
(e) Avoid repulsive habits, mannerisms........... 
¢ RB ’ Inte 
(a) ( erstand bus ss pri S.wseee nate apatite 
\} vd see whe ov id Secvceose ee oe 
( Mal jul x, 2 irate 1 s Seceesereerveesece haan 
(d) ¢ ilvz siness motives of t s eave a eae ee See ae a ee ee 
( 0) p t 1 ideas when ne foc csaaen ae 
7. Cap for Ul 
(a) Nota k-watcher, will to finish work........ = * 
(h) G 1 healt menta physical « | MiGE. kc deccs _ —— 
Able t 1 " ES thao. dk, kp ellara le uae gf 3 Some 
(d) Can stand m y, good work = ee rer Se” Se ae tS he 
(e) Res fu e to take respor ity a aes 
8 Salesmanshif 
(a) Approach people tactfully, good mixer os cee = 
b) Talk fluent ivincingly 
(c) Self-salesmansi i 2 s t n to 
results t I ties 
(d) Clarity, simplity leas he © GHOGKING. <<. 6 06s Siemens 
(e) Analyze and a mmee factS lOPICAlly....ccsseccne 
9. B ss Adapta 
(a) Punctual hbserve rules and regulations ; 
(b) Comply with methods preferred by superiors. 
(c) Exercise business caution eee ——— 
(d) Impersona itt le in all bus ss Ore, oss 
(e) Quick to spot m stakes and correct them 
10. Capacity for In é 
(a) Learn easily, quickly woes Ps — 
(b) Welcom ind use constructive rit sms ‘0c a 
(c) Show consistent increase in val employer... oF ISLS I 2 POE dais 
(d) Do outside study to improve busi s ability... 
(e) Exert impr it influence on other « slovees.. 
COLUMN TOTALS secccctecevececcseseccecsoes : : 
a b c 
ee ee ea (2 X a) (1 X b) (1 X c) 
d e f 
Pecans: SOOM: ...6 cc cshbecucs ceeetecevsecunvs (d + ¢ f)==__ _ 
an Y Me 
What Your Score Means 
I ye 42 or bette . bout 
f your average rating by superiors and associates ts £ or Detter, you are just abou 


“setting by” in your present position. If your rating is 54 or above, you are making an 
excellent impression on those who score you and are handling your job competently in their 


opinion. If your score is 68 or over, you are impressing others with your superior ability 


and your qualifications tor promotion 
If your self-score exceeds the average of your superiors’ ratings by 10 points or more, 


your greatest business fault 1s conceit su will find that is at the root of the relatively poor 


impression you are making on others. But if others score you 10 points or more higher than 


vou score vourself, you lack self-confidence which, if cultivated, will carry you still higher 
in their estimation 


A difference ot 
business impression you are making is “spotty,”’ variable; it means that the 


10 points or more between scores given you by different superiors indi- 
cates that the 
“personal equation” js getting the best of you 

The perfect score is 100; if you should give yourself this rating, you'd be crazy; if a su- 
perior sh wuld give it to you, it would mean he didn’t remember you by sight. 
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3rown, competent magazine-stafl edit 
who, when called upon to organize 
new department, engaged an efhicic 
stafl of workers and then arranged { 
her entire department to come direct 
under the supervision of her superio 
Looking at herself through the eyes « 
her chief, Miss Brown perceived that 
she took complete command of the ne 
department, it would give her an appeai 
ance of rivalry with her boss. It was h: 
job to shoulder the details of manag: 
ment without flaunting her authority. 

Most of us have bosses or superiors o 
some sort in business, or we have asso 
ciates and customers whose good opinion 
we wish to cultivate. It should prov 
helpful and interesting to take inventor 
of your present stock in trade of per 
sonality traits by rating yourself on the 
chart at the left. If possible, get others 
to rate you and compare results. Points 
of divergence call for some readjustment 
of your behavior. Looking at yoursel| 
through others’ eyes is the first step to 
ward making them look at you through 
your own. 


Larkspur 


I planted some larkspur, but all of it was blue. 
My old gardener smiled. 





‘IT wouldn’t worry. Enjoy it as it is—and wait 


Next year you'll be surprised.” 


Following the redbird and the robin 

It came again this Spring. 

This time I had no part in it, 

Just the Springtime—and God. 

There was blue larkspur as before, 

3ut mingled with it white and pink, the color 
of tiny seashells, 

A swaying flash of pastel shades above the 
green. 

It might have been a fairy’s scarf left fluttering 
on the grass. 


My gardener was wise. 
I didn’t know that was the way of larkspur. 
Since then I haven't worried about—oh, a lot of 
things. 
—Ista PascHat RICHARDSON 


Distance 


Just forty paces marked the little space 
Between the house and barn; with pride he 
said 
That path for sixty years had known his 
tread, 
And on it he had walked to peace and grace 
Along it he had watched the great dawns race 
To glory on the hills, had seen the sunsets 
spread 
Their beauty on the fields, the Springtime shed 
Its fragrant bloom, the Winters march apace. 


The path had led to toil, but back again 

To rest and home and loved ones’ welcoming, 

And through the years to quiet happiness 

When asked if he had known no lure of men 

To roam, he answered: “To home hills I 
cling; 

Most men have travelled farther and found 
less!” 


—ARTHUR WaALLAcEeE PEACH 
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Erie Tales 
‘Continued from page 45] 


tarv of the Richlands, Va., Club, called his home 


long distance.’ “Everything's perfect here,” 


he told his wife, “except one thing. You aren't 


re to share it with me—and I feel terribly 


lfish.” That, we 
chid Mrs. MONTGOMERY ever received 


suspect, was the nicest or 


“How can I get to the Horticultural 
Harotp A. Ryan, of Cam- 


seems to be just a run 


Roses. 
Gardens?” asks 
bridge, Mass., 
f-the-Convention question—untl a bit of neck 


I 


which 





ingling reveals his classification to be “‘floris 


retail.” “‘A sort of postman’s holiday, I guess,” 
he grins when chaffed about it. “I always save 
part of my time at Rotary Conventions for 


florists and conservatories.” 


visits to other 


Seems a rose is a rose—even to a florist 
Brought House Down. It happened in the 
and business services assembly. The 
Y.M.C.A. secre 
secretaries. 
“Well,” 


know. 


association 
Chairman was interrogating a 
tary about an crganization of “Y° 
“Have you a code of ethics?” he asked. 

chuckled, “I don’t exactly 


20 


our secretary 
I've been in it only years.” 

Coincidence. Dr. James E. Wa ten, of 
Ottawa, Kans., knows a doctor in China and a 
lawyer in India. aluminum 
to earn their way When he 
saw doctors from China and India in a group 
meeting, he asked them if they knew _ his 
They did—very well. 


They and he sold 
through college. 


friends. 


Youthfulness. Grorce W. Harris, Wash- 
ington, D.C., photographer who since 1921] has 
been Sergeant at Arms of Rotary’s Assemblies, 
celebrated his 67th birthday a few days ago—but 


looks and acts ten years younger. “Maybe,” 


he says, “it’s because since I was a young man 
I've taken three months off every Summer to 
play.” 

Repartee. It happened on the golf course. 


wheezed REGINALD Coomse, of 
whose classification is “gloy 


“I'm bushed,’ 
England, 
then, “I say, old 
mind carrying my bag a bit?” 
A. Ewen, who hails from 
Zealand, was quick to respond, 
I believe in Club Service.” 


London, 
fellow, would you 
To which Davip 
Wellington, New 


“Certainly ’ not. 


paste,” 


Presence of Mind. When Dr. Ernest R. 
Proctor, Chicago Rotarian, discovered his wal- 
let containing $150 conspicuously absent from 
he quietly asked another Conven- 
tioner to get a policeman, meanwhile keeping 
an eye on the suspected thief. The arm of the 
law arrived presently and proved Dr. Procror’s 
The pickpocket was wearing 


his pn ket, 


suspicions correct. 
a faked badge. 
Holdup Setback. Six years ago Crombie 
“LOWERCASE” ALLEN, newspaper publisher of 
Ontario, Calif., was shot during a_ holdup 
Though he has been active Rotarily since then. 
the shock of the experience has within the past 
year made him what everybody but Cromsitt 
calls a sick man. But Cromsie, his own lov 
able self, has been here this week, meeting old 
friends and making new ones, as is his wont 


Respite. “No, sir, | didn’t bring them 
left them home deliberately,” says Newsparer 
PuBLIsHER GeorGE R. Averitt, of Birming- 
ham, Mich., speaking of the two high-powered 
cameras on which he has built fame as an ama 


teur recorder of earlier Rotary Conventions. “1 tor waiting gue 
wanted a vacation from picture taking this H. Cine | 
time,” he explains. Something like two-score tust. His 
Rotary Clubs have seen the 1, odd shots and, w 
he made during the Nice Convention THomMas R 
Dusiness anc 
Whence? Your Man with THE SCRATCHPAD, mort 
snatching a whiff of air at an open w low ing those 
there discovers a small and fatigued pigeon \ he ‘ 
band on its leg bears the designation “AU-39 Service n 
LWD-230.”" Can any Rotarian reader tell whence are It 
came this bird? District ¢ 
ho 
Miscellany. In the r of Winchell S 
The English Rotarian at the Hotel Statler, shoe i 
casually laying down his hat—in a fish bowl knitt 
Rotarians from A na ting weird i 
diamond-holed walking sti f 1 cholla 
cacti \ tornado keeping Rotary news Coverage. 
from page one on Sunday, and an escaped con bawls t 
vict ditto on Monday. SECRETARY CHESLEY tront an 
R. Perry, ever alertly thoughtful, finding tables tion photos 







































pai of “LIFE BEG 


By the time you reach forty you must have made 
your mark in the world. You have approximately 
twenty years in which to do it, but all too soon the 
years slip by and before you know it your chance 
In his new book Professor Pitkin shows 
you specifically how to capitalize your abilities for 


is gone. 


a successful career before forty. 


% OW can | get into the kind ot work I really 
like?” queries the man stymied in a dead-end 
job. “How can I get ahead?” asks the man 

halted halfway up the ladder of success, “Where will 

my talents win the biggest rewards?” questions the 
man whose earnings are only half their potential. In 

MAKING GOOD BEFORE FORTY, Professor 

Pitkin provides the answers. He does it with con 

crete, specific, practical and tested ideas that get re- 

sults. You'll find no glittering generalities or inspi nal 
fluff in this book. From the very first page, Faskuonae Pi tkin 
gets down to cases—actual 


CASE HISTORIES OF SUCCESS 


helping hundreds of executives get 
ahead, Feclveme Pitkin has kept a record of how each in 
dividual problem was licked. From his voluminous files he 
now produces actual case histories to illustrate his points 
You will find they are so universal in scope that they fit your 
own particular problem perfectly. 


NEW TIMES —NEW OPPORTUNITIES 


; 
cases. 


In his own career of 


Professor Pitkin goes further He shows you how, with 
changes in the times, certain industries and services have 
started to dry up while others have begun to expand and w 

expand even more in the future Each type is listed. and 
the means of getting a foothold in those with opportunities 


are discussed in detail 

Every man starting out on a business or professional 
career, every person not satisfied with his job, every 
go-getter who feels he could improve his productive 
short, every one who would 


xo 


M 
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Robert M. McBride & Co., 1 (6E.16th St..N.Y_C 
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THE ‘SECRET’ OF 


MAKING GOOD 
BEFORE FORTY. 


By WALTER B. PITKIN 


INS AT FORTY” 







MAKING GOOD 
BEFORE FORTY 


“MAKING GOOD 
BEFORE FORTY” 
SHOWS YOU 


14 important services re- 
quiring thousands of men 
and women in the next 10 
years 


10 ‘“‘wedges”’ you can use to 
start your career. 


How to make contacts with 
the right people. 


How to build up personal 
influence. 
How to apply “push.” 


How to be a BIG success— 
in a small town 


A million dollar trend in 
science that Texas over- 
looked 


How to spot trends 


Etc., ete 








and earning ability, in : 
like to insure his chances of success cannot afford t i acer tees: aun: Caine B. Pithin‘e MAK IN¢ 
be without this book. See it at your bookstore or take GooD BEFORE FORTY On receipt 
Pay tr $2.00 s » ‘ 
advantage of the offer below mailing agg > 
not find’ the book satisfac cove, Tt aan 


SEND NO MONEY- MAIL I! HIS COUPON © I: 
” 


When the book arrives pay the postman $2.00 
plus a few cents mailing charges. If for any rea- 
son the book is unsatisfactory, return it within 
3 days and your money will be refunded without 
question. 
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attended the 1939 
Rotary 

convention 

you will wish to 
have a permanent 
record of 

the legislation, 

the stirring addresses, 
the reports of 
committees, 

and of the activities 
of the many discus- 
sion groups and 
assemblies. 


Order your individual 
copy of the 
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postpaid ($2.00) 


ROTARY 
INTERNATIONAL 

35 E. Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 








ROTARY 


ROAD SIGNS 


Desirable for every com 
munity. Design drawn 
by an artist, modeled in 


ry by a sculptor, re 








. 
produced in wax and 
cast into a metal pattern, 

18” Rotary W se hol« its shape in 

8x25" 5 definitely. Available in 

Aluminum, finished m 18” and 30” only. Prices 

as illustrated, $12.00 | af@ Teasonab 


7’ will gladly send you our descriptive foider upon 
yuest, which does not o te you im any way 


RABUN BRONZE FOUNDRY 


2111 Belgrave Avenue 
HUNTINGTON PARK. CALIFORNIA 
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Set in rock above the mantel is the Rotary wheel presented to Rotarian McCarty. 


The Hobbyhorse Hitching Post 


| 


B. ILD a cabin and you may build friend- 
ships. That's the firm conviction of Rovarian 
AntHuR F. McCarry, of Salina, Kans., who in 
collecting rocks for his unique mountain home in 
Colorado has also collected many friends. 


* * * 


For years our family had dreamed of building 
a Summer home in the Rockies at a spot dear 
to all of us, and as we dreamed, we planned. 
We wanted our cabin to be different and to ex- 
press the sentiment each of us had tor the proj- 
ect. The unique or sentimental features con 
sisted of gathering rocks from every place where 
ny member of the family had an interest, and 


making lamps, ash trays and stands, and other 


gadgets of old wood with similar sentimental or 
historical association. We had rocks from our 
birthplaces, ancestral homes, and college campus- 
es, and friends travelling in Europe, Egypt, Pales- 
tine, Mexico, Canada, and Alaska added to our 
collection, to be used in building the fireplace. 
One stone has a strong Rotary association 

I thought I was going to encounter some dif- 
ficulties when I decided that I wanted a rock 
from my grandfather's old tarm in Morgan 
County, Ohio. It was the farm on which my 
father spent his boyhood, but I had been there 
only once—way back in 1912. However, it 
occurred to me to write to the Malta-McCon- 
nelsville Rotary Club in Morgan County, offer- 
ing to pay the cost of locating the farm and 
shipping the rock if some of the members 
would make the necessary arrangements. 

To my surprise, this Club, of which Ro- 
raARIAN CHARLES E. FisHerR was President at 
the time, insisted not only upon sending me 
the rock without cost, but also placed upon it a 
Rotary wheel and a bronze plate with this in- 
scription: “Presented to Arthur F. McCarty by 
the Malta-McConnelsville Rotary Club, Ohio.” 

This rock, 8 by 10 inches in size, is now 
set in the solid stone masonry in the center of 
the chimney above the mantel of the fireplace in 
Blackstone Cabin at Green Mountain Falls, Colo. 
It is an enduring monument in bronze and stone 
to real Rotary fellowship which always enriches 
every life it touches. We hope that many of our 


Collecting unusual rings—several of 
them centuries old—has been the hob- 
by of Rotarian Williams for 25 years. 





A Corner Devoted to the Hobbies of Rotarians and Their Families 


Rotarian friends will see it there. Each will find 
a pipe to his liking, and may deposit the as! 
in the Rotary smoking stand, made of 60-year 


old ce dar. 


Rings—67 rare rings from all parts of the 
world—have been collected by Rorarian LESTER 
J. Wictiams, of Baton Rouge, La. 


(see cut below) includes an Egyptian wishing 


His collection 


ring, a poison ring, a “ring of a thousand teeth, 
and unique rings for Mexico, Italy, and Eg 
but his most valuable ring dates back to man 
centuries before Christ. 


What’s Your Hobby? 


Are you trotting out a new hobby? 


By listing 
your name here, you may hear from many old 
timers in the field. If you are a Rotarian or a 
member of a Rotcrian'’s family, you're eligible. 


Movie Photography: John G. Reitsch (interested 
particularly in photographing wild animals in color) 
Union Bank Bldg., Helena, Mont., U.S.A 

Genealogy: J. L. McCorison, Jr. (interested in 
Parker, Curtiss, and Husted families of Oneida County 
N. Y.; also interested in Lincolniana and in 
responding with stamp collectors in other countries 
84 Hollis Ave., Braintree, Mass., U.S.A 

Photographs: Senora Ely Skewes de Franz (wife 
of Rotar:an—collects photographs of members of roya 
families, will give in exchange magazines, postcards 
stamps, music), Casilla 60, Tocopilla, Chile. 

Clocks: K. J. Thomas (would like to contact co 
lectors of early American clocks), 157 Main St 
Calais, Me., U.S.A. 

Books and Records: Charles Burton Farrell (son 
of a Rotarian—collects books and information about 
them, and records; interested in corresponding with 
boys or girls 16 to 18 years old), 308 Woodlawn Ave., 
Greensboro, N. C., U.S.A. 

—TuHeE HossyHorse Groom 
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Helps for the Club Program Makers 


The following reading references are 
based on Planning Club Meetings in Ad- 
vance, 1939-40 (Form No. 251) issued from 
the Secretariat of Rotary International, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. The sup- 
plementary references may be obtained 
from your local public library or by writing 
to the individual State Library Commissions. 


* * * 


THIRD WEEK (JULY)—Candid Con- 
vention Shots (Club Service). 


THE ROTARIAN— 
Cleveland Repeats! Leland D. Case and Paul Tee 
tor. This issue, pages 34-39 
A Good Time Was Had by All. Karl K. Krueger 
This issue, pages 40-42 
Erie Tales. The pee with the Scratchpad. This is 
sue, pages 43-4 
The Cariocas — Calling. Editorial. 
page 46. 
Pamphlets and Papers— 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 
Brief Report of the Convention (R. I. News 
Letter No. 1, 1939-40 series). 
Candid Convention Shots. No. 231. 


FOURTH WEEK (JULY)—Competition 
and Business Management (Vocational 
Service) 

From Tue RoTarRiaN— 

A Challenge to Management. Samuel N. Stevens 
This issue, page 21 

As the Boss ra You. William Moulton Marston 
This issue. page 24 

Irrigating Ideals. Editorial. 

Business, Cleanse Thyself! 


This issue, 


This issue, page 46 
H. Crawcour. 


Apr., 1939 

Ah! That’s Management. Edwin B. Moran. Feb., 
1939 

Is Being ‘Smart’ Really Smart? Reidar Brekke 
Dec., 1938. 


Is Little Business Coming Back? Roger W. Bab 
son. Oct., 1938 

Is My Competitor My Enemy? (debate). Yes! 
Charles S. Ryckman. No! William R. Yendall 
May, 1936. 

Other Magazines— 

How Far Should Government Control Business? 
Thurman W. Arnold. Vital Speeches. Mar. 1, 
1939. 

Labor and the Competitive System Cannot 
Prosper in an Atmosphere of Dissention and 
Distrust. Leo Wolman. Vital Speeches. Feb. 1, 


1939. 

Industrial Freedom. W. J. Cameron. Vital 
Speeches. Dec. 1, 1938 

Books— 


Modern Competition and Business Policy. 
Henry S. Dennison and John K. Galbraith, Ox 
ford University Press. 1938. $1.25. A review 
of competition. Is it good or bad? Are monop 
olies dangerous? 

Pamphlets and Papers— 


From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 

Men and Ships. Almon E. Roth. 
Proceedings, 1938. Page 45. 

Competitor aetestenshipe. Charles L. Pillsbury, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Convention Proceedings, 
1936. Page 59. 

Competition and Business Management. No. 545. 

It Begins with Management. No. 522. 


FIRST WEEK (AUGUST)—Improved 
Living Standards—A World Problem 
(International Service). 

From Tue Rorarian— 

On Tending One’s Own Front Yard. Hendrik 
Willem van Loon. This issue, page 11. 

Depressions Breed Revolutions Unless—. Sir 
Arthur Salter. June, 1939. 

Straws in the Business Winds. Walter J. Math- 
erly. Feb., 1939. 
All Linked Together. Sir Frederick Leith-Ross. 
What They’re Saying. Sept., 1938. Page 57 
Recession—and the Way Out (debate). Higher 
wholesale tices will restore rosperity. 
Sir Charles Morgan-Webb. Prices and wages in 
some wong must drop. Harold G. Moul- 
ton. June, 

The Goal me PS isc for All. Harold G. Moulton. 
Dec., 193 

Other eaten. 

The Science of Better Living. Owen D. Young. 
Vital Speeches. Aug. 15, 1937. 
America’s Pocketbooks. R. Goslin and O. Goslin. 
Scholastic. Jan. 14, 1939. 
Books— 


Industrial Price Policies and Economic Progress. 
idwin G. Nourse and Horace B. Drury. The 
Brookings Institution. 1938. $2.50. The effect 
# of prices on rp tem and prosperity 
an n Society. Edited by Malcolm 
McNair ad Howard T. Lewis. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. 1938. $5. Fourteen members of Har- 
vard’s faculty discuss various aspects of modern 
business. 


Convention 





The American Way of Life. George E. Sokolsky 
Farrar & Rinehart 1939. $2 An industrial his 
tory of America The author says high living 
standards are due to mass production and distri 
bution, and effective 

Pamphlets and Papers— 
From the Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York. 10c each: 

Industrial Price Policies. 1938 

Your Income and Mine. 1938 

Income and Economic Progress. 1938 

Pamphlets and Papers— 
From the Seer 

Improved Living Standards 


advertising 


tariat of Rotary International: 
A World Problem. 


No. 779 
SECOND WEEK (AUGU SF) sex, 
Up the Community (Community Service) 


From THe RoTarian 
- ~_ at Broken Hill. A. J]. Keast This 


sue 


It Cc ouldn’ t “Be Done ... Editorial This issue 
page 47 
Bucharest Adopts a Village. Agripa Popescu 


his issue, page 57 
Give Your Town a Personality! Earnest Elmo 
Calkins. Mar 935 
When Funds Fail. Editorial. June, 1934 
Other Magazines— 
Venus de Milo Helps Cc * an U P 7,000 Towns. 


Edmund Stone Na Bu Apr 939 
Public Cleansing. Saaes in City. Mar., 1939 
Books— 
City Planning, Why and How. Harold MacLean 
ewis ongmans, Green. 1939. $2.50 A clear 
simply stated exposition of this vital field of com 





munity service —_ ding 
sites, transportatic yrobl 

Housing for the Al Age. Clarence Arthur 
Perry Russell Sage Foundation 1939. $2.50 
The latest developments in city planning and slum 
clearance projects 

Pamphlets and Papers— 
Cleaning Up the Community. No. 646C. 
This Housing Problem. No. 618 


tems etc 





Other Suggestions for 
Club Programs 
GOLD THE BEST STANDARD? 


From Tue Rorarian— 

What Yardstick for Money? (syn um). Sir 
Henri Deterding, Melchior Palyi Willi am Tru 
fant Foster. This issue, pages 16-20 

World Trade Awaits Stable Money. Sir Arthur 
Salter July, 1936 

—_ of the Gold Standard? (sy: 

The Gold Bloc—Oasis in a World iP ‘Un: 

pi Dr. F. H. Fentener van Vlissingen 

2. The Future of the Gold Standard Is Dark. 

Maior C. H. Douglas 3. The Gold Standard 

in the United States. E. W. Kemmerer. Apr., 
1935. 

Other Magazines— 
Our Great Need of a Standard of Value. L. H 


arvey. Vital Speeches. Feb 1939 
As Bad As Gold. J. A. Livingston. Commentator 
June, 1939 
Has Gold a Future? Frank D. Graham and 
Charles Raymond Whittlesey Foreign Affairs. 


Apr., 1939 

Our American Monetary Position. E. W. Kem 
merer. Vital Speeches June 15. 1938 

Twelve and a Half Thousand Tons of Gold. 
B. F. Wilson Harper’ s Sept 1938 

The World’s Muddle over Gold. Stephen Lea- 
cock. Nation’s Business. Jan., 1938 

Books— 

Monetary Policy and Economic Stabilization. 
Arthur David Gager. Macmillan 1938. $3.75 
A study of the gold standard by an experienced 
banker and administrator 

Pamphlets and Papers— 
From the Foreign Policy Association, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York: 

Battles without Bullets. Thomas Brockway 1939 
25c. An informative booklet on the international 
monetary situation. 

From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 

World Economy and National Economics. No. 
534 


PLANTS WITHOUT SOIL 
From Tue RotTartan— 
Nice Clean Gardening. Frank J. Taylor. This 
issue, page 14 
Other Magazines— 
Bathtub Gardening. Frank J. Taylor 
Mechanics. May, 1939 
Horticulture Goes Modern. C. F. Greeves-Car- 
penter. Nature Magazine. Mar., 1939 
Wake Island’s Soilless Farm Well Under Way. 
Science News Letter June 11, 1938 
Home of Tomorrow. House and Garden. Nov., 
1938. 


Popular 
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PAUL FLEMING 


The Distinguished Magician 
and His Company in 


“AN EVENING OF MAGIC" 





Too elaborate for luncheon meetings, 
but ideal for ‘Ladies’ Nights,’ ‘‘bene- 
fits,’ and other special occasions. 


Address: 


Swarthmore, Penna. 











An Activity for Your Club 


Do school libraries in your community 
receive THE ROTARIAN? Students find 
it useful for reference purposes. Many 
Rotary ( Clubs subscribe for local schools. 


STAMMERING 


The stammerer can talk with ease when alone, 
but stammers in the presence of others. If you 
get at the secret of that, the why of it. you 
have a key to the stammerer’s problem and dif 
ficulty. For information and literature write to 


TYLER STAMMERER’S SCHOOL, Tyler, Texas. 








ROTARY SUPPLIES 
Send for Catalog R-4 


RUSSELL: HAMPTON CO. 


325 W. MADISON ST. CHICAGO 


When writing, please mention “The Rotarian” 














Investment Shares 


YIELDING 3% to 4% 
Federally Insured up to $5,000 
Tarrant County B & L Shares offer you 
SAFETY PLUS LIBERAL DIVIDENDS 
Protected by Federal Insurance. It is easy 
to invest by mail. Write today for details 

LEWIS D. FOX, President 


Tarrant County B&L Assn. 


Established 1921 * Fort Worth, Texas 
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COMPOSITION 


COMPANY 
Typogtaphers 
211 West Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 
Telephone CENtral 3173 


The Largest Selection of Modern 
Type Faces in the Middle West 


Desay a 


Single Rooms $259 
with Bath $5.59 


B: ! 
HOTEL Qgezeree7 


HOTEL SHERMAN | 
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two months, $5 a year 
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National Reference Library 
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Chats on Contributors 


). ee ERNEST DIMNET again takes 


RoraRIAN readers on an excursion into tM 


and psychology this ume 


Social Contacts 


realms of philosophy 


via a discussion entitled Re and 
Dignity. Recog 


on both sides of the 


an outstanding lit rary 
Atlantic, the ¢ 


nized as 
canon 
imbray Cathedral is universally admured 
outlook on life, 


Old 


for his charming and _ logical 
much of which he details in his books My 
World and My New World. Volumes of 
goodly proportions such as The Story of Man- 
The Bible, and The Arts have 
familiar the name of Hendrik Willem 
van Loon, who came to the United States from 
Rotterdam, The 
of the 


learned 


kind, Story of the 


made 
about the 


Netherlands, at turn 


century. As history, he 
to take 


velopment, but he 


protessor ol 


long-range views of man’s de 


also witnessed events trom 


cose sasha! t 
close range in various capitals of the world as 


an Associated Press correspondent. A previous 
writes this month On 
Yard. Western 
United States may guide 
Oh, 


Rorarian contributor, he 
Tene 


travellers 


ding One's Own Front 


in the recall 
beoks such as Grand Canyon Country and 


Frank J. Taylor. 


Washington bureau for 


Range co-authored — by 
Formerly manager of the 
the 


free-lance 


Scripps-Howard Newspapers, he turned to 


authorship in 1924, now writes regu 


larly for leading mag He describes Nice 


Clean 


razines. 


ROTARIAN readers. 


* * * 


Gardeni Ng for 


What Yardstick for 
symposium-of-the-month, come 
three eminently qualified personages. Sir Henri 
Deterding, The ‘Gold Mentality’ Blocks a 
Solution, at the of his recent death a 
Dutch industrialist of world-wide influence. The 


To discuss with authority 


Money?, the 


was time 
went 
16 in an Am — 
sterdam bank at $4 a 
week: at 22 he 


an examination 


son of a sailor, he 
to work at 


passed 
which 
brought him a 
the side of the 
world in the Dutch East 
Indies. In 1896 he 
the “Royal Dutch Com 
for the Working of 
the Dutch 
became its 
1900. 


post on 


other 


« ined 


pany 
Petroleum 1n 
East 
managing 


Indies,” 


firm, which 


His 


British 


director in 


merged with numerous interests, grew 


the 


to become 


importance of motor fuel 


the 


with mounting 


known throughout world. In 


recognition of his services in promotion of 1n- 
was knighted by Britain's 
King George V. Melchior Palyi, emi- 
nent monetary and banking authority, holds that 
{ Silver Base Would Not Solve the Problem. A 


native of Hungary and formerly the chiet econo- 


dustrial interests, he 


mist for Germany's Deutschebank and professor 
in the Berlin Handelhochschule, he delivered 


notable series of lectures in 1926-27 at the Uni- 
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Contributor van Loon 


1934 he 


economics on 


versity of Chicago. In was a Visiting 


professor of Chicago's  facult 


While 


Currency 


in Germany as director of the 
Research he edited that body’s 
Now a United States 
d in special study at the 


Institute of 
Mon 
etary Economy. citizen, 
Universit 

William Trufant Foster, 
Managed Currency Is the Ans 
20 years directed the Pol 
Research. Prior 
was for ten years preside nt of Reed 
Oreg 


graduates for 


he is 
of Chicago 
A Competently 


ngaye 


wer, has for nearly 


lak Foundation for Economic 


to this he 

College, in Portland, 
many college 
and Debating 


in more 


Though known to 
his A) 
and other books on speech, he 


gumentation 
has 
recent years confined his writing large! 
finance. He is a 


to works on economics and 


several-time contributor to this mag 
* . * 


azine, 


As dean of Northwestern University’s Uni 
College in Chicago, Samuel N. Stevens, 
A Challenge to 
to view 


One of 


versity 
Management, is in a 
objectively the 
the first to 


industrial and commercial problems, he 


position 


trends of modern busi- 


ness. apply psychology to 


has be 
come well known for his work in systems of 
personnel control and the solution of employer- 
differe 


Tut 


employee neces. This is his second con 


tribution to ROTARIAN. Problems 


adjustment have long 
been the subject of study by William Moulton 
Marston, As the A Harvard 
graduate, he has been a consulting psychologist 
1925, 


involved in personality 


Boss Sees You. 


frequently at leading 
written 
Try 
His experiments with sys 
pressure described in his book 
The Lie Detector Test.... As a 
boy in Australia, A. J. Keast began 
his career with The Zinc Corporation, 


since has lectured 


American universities, has numerous 


articles and books, including Living, his 


most recent work. 


tolic blood are 


now 
in the 


manager. He 
United States 
first as a student of 


of which he is 
spent 15 
Canada, 


years 
and 
mining, later as a Canadian mining 
operator. He writes here of Saving 
Soil at Broken Hill. William 
Lyon Phelps, New Haven, Conn., 
Rotarian, once again brings news of 
late books and plays in May I Sug- 
gest—. Now professor emeritus, he 
taught English literature to Yale students for 
40 years. Agripa Popescu, who in Bu- 
Adopts a 


project of 


charest Village tells of a Community 
Rotary 
Immediate Past Director of Rotary International. 
In 1937-38 he was Governor of Rotary District 
84. He is general manager of a charity insti- 
tute in Roumania. . Leland D. Case and 
Paul Teetor, who tell the Rotary’s 
30th annual international Convention in Cleve- 
land Repeats!, and Karl K. Krueger, who 
writes that A Good Time Was Had by All, are 
members of the editorial staff of THE RoTartan. 


Service his own Club, is an 


story of 








